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THE FIRST 
THE FIRST SNOW. 


On, rebaptised earth! Thy pulse’s fevered 


eat 
Allayed! No stain of dust left on thy weary 
feet ! 


Thy crimson sins of summer, by this touch of 
cool 

And healing benediction, made as white as 
wool ! 


Thy tears so newly pure, repentant one by one, 
Numbered of God, and set as crystals in the 
sun ! 


Thy oe of dead, such ghastly ridges every- 
where, ss 
Wrapped in a soft white shroud which veils our 

love’s despair ! 


Oh, earth! sweet earth! dream not this purity 
can last ! 

Fierce summer heats again their scorching 
blight shall cast ! 


Shall leave thee of thy shining robe of white 
no trace; 

No ae of sweet contrition on thy hardened 
ace ! 


No sheltering shroud above thy graves, which, 
green and fair, 

Shall blossom out in daisies, mocking love’s de- 
spair! 


How long, oh earth, must thou and we, with 
helpless feet, 

Reel blindly thus, from heat'to snow, from snow 
to heat ! 


One day in robes of white, made clean by saint- 


ly tears, 
And holding God’s hand fast, without distrust 
or fears. 


The next, at sudden calling of his voice, dis- 


mayed, 
And hiding in our gardens, naked and afraid ! 


Oh, earth, we wait! God’s promise always has 
sufficed : 
He made of thee and us a royal gift to Christ! 


And though together through long ages we 
must groan 

And travail in this pain, Christ sees and seeks 
his own ! 


Thy smallest reed which feet have bruised he 


will not break ; 
He “ shorteneth the days” of woe for our sake! 


His sea! shall yet upon thy healéd bosom shine ; 


Thy fields, “made new,” shall yield immortal 


bread and wine! 





SNOW, ETC. 


And we and thou, from former things set free, 
a sweet 
And endless festival shall keep at His dear feet ! 


SIR LARK AND HIS WIFE. 
BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


“ Goop morrow, my lord! ” in the sky alone, 
Sang the lark, as the sun ascended his throne. 
“ Shine on me, my lord; I only am come, 

Of all your servants, to welcome you home. 

I have flown for an hour, right up, I swear, 
To catch the first shine of your golden hair!”’ 


“ Must I thank you, then,” said the king, “‘ Sir 
ark, 

For flying so high, and hating the dark ? 

You ask a full cup for half a thirst : 

Half is love of me, and half love to be first. 

There’s many a bird that makes no haste, 

But waits till I come. That’s as much to my 
taste.” 


And the king hid his head in a turban of 
cloud ; 

And the lark stopped singing, quite vexed and 
cowed. 

But he flew up higher, and thought, “‘ Anon, 

The wrath of the king will be over and gone ; 

And his crown, shining out of the cloudy fold, 

Will change my brown feathers to a glory of 
gold.” 


So he flew, with the strength of a lark he flew. 
But, as he rose, the cloud rose too ; 

And not a gleam of the golden hair 

Came through the depth of the misty air ; 
Till, weary with flving, with sighing sore, 
The strong sun-seeker could do no more. 


His wings had had no chrism of gold, 
And his feathers felt withered and worn and 


old ; 
And he sank, and quivered, and dropped like a 
stone. 
And there on his nest, where he left her, alone, 
Sat his little wife on her little eggs, 
Keeping them warm with wings and legs. 


Did I say alone? Ah, no such thing! 

Full in her face was shining the king. 

“ Welcome, Sir Lark! - You look tired,” said 
he. 

“ Up is not always the best way to me. 

While you have been singing so high and away, 

I have been shining to your little wife all day.” 


He had set his crown all about the nest, 
And out of the midst shone her little brown 
breast ; 

And so glorious was she in russet gold, 
That for wonder and awe Sir Lark grew cold. 
He popped his head under her wing, and lay 
As still as a stone, till the king was away. 

— Adela Cathcart. 





RISE OF THE PROTESTANT POWERS. 


From the Saturday Review. 


THE RISE OF THE PROTESTANT POWERS. 


A NoTeD French preacher took occasion 
a few days ago to compare the position of 
the Protestant with that of the Catholic 
Powers ; and he entreated his hearers on 
no account to neglect the solemn warning 
which the comparison suggested. Germany, 
he said, has just concluded a triumphant 
war, and in Germany every soldier carried 
his new Testament in his knapsack. Amer- 
ica has passed victoriously through a terrible 
crisis, and America sees in every great 
event a cause of national humiliation or 
national thanksgiving. England is pros- 
perous, and in command of unbounded re- 
sources, and England keeps the Sabbath 
holy, and walks after her own fashion in 
the ways of righteousness. On the other 
hand, France alone of Catholic Powers is 
great; and France, the preacher thought, 
was in danger of losing her proud pre-emi- 
nance. The cause of this decay of strength 


in the Catholic world, so far as the preacher 
attempted to examine it, was scepticism ; 
and he entreafed his hearers to leave off 
being sceptical, both for their own sakes, 
and that France might again be great, and 


Catholic Powers again triumphant. We 
need not follow him into a discussion on 
the present state of French thought, but 
certainly he had invited the attention of his 
audience to one of the most important and 
striking facts of modern history. The Prot- 
estant Powers are in the ascendant, and 
their ascendency is clearly connected in 
some way with their religion. There is a 
definiteness of purpose, an energy of action, 
and a harmony between the governing and 
the governed, in Protestant nations, which 
there is not in Catholic nations. The only 
sovereign who is acting thoroughly and 
honestly on Catholic principles is the Queen 
of Spain. She has got hold, as she thinks, 
of absolute truth, and to neglect to impose 
it on others is to peril her own soul. She 
is killing off people who are not of the right 
way of thinking, and imprisoning them, and 
sending them to die in misery in the utter- 
most parts of the earth as fast as she can, 
in order that Catholic truth may flourish in 
Spain, and that she may find favour in the 
eyes of her confessor. But Spain does not 
get on well under this system. There is a 
bitter hatred of the Government ; it is pow- 
erless in Europe ; it is insulted and despised 
by the Spaniards of South America. The 
Pope, again, governs, and very naturally 
governs, on ecclesiastical principles, and 
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the Catholic world is loud in saying that his 
Government ought to be supported. .But 
the‘support which the Catholics give to the 
Pore is very different from what Protes- 
tants would give to any one who happened 
to represent a principle dear to Protestant- 
ism. Only let us suppose that it was a 
question of arms and men and money wheth- 
er the Bible should or should not be freely 
circulated through the world. Protestants 
would fight for their favourite tenet with a 
spirit and a heartiness which Catholic 
countries do not show in fighting for the 
temporal power. There must be some- 
thing in Catholicism which in these days 

revents it from affecting men powerfully 
in their political relations — prevents it 
from being successful, and from being in 
harmony with the general current of mod- 
ern thought ; whereas Protestantism is evi- 
dently triumphant — it warms the hearts 
and guides the actions of men ; it wins great 
battles and influences great nations. It 
falls in with the new relations that are be- 
ginning everywhere in the civilized world 
to subsist between those who rule and those 
who are ruled. 

What is it that makes Protestants strong 
and Catholics weak? There can be no 
doubt as to the answer. Protestantism is 
the religion of the individual. He cannot 
take as much or as little of it as he likes. 
He is left alone with the New Testament, 
and has merely to ask himself the simple 
question whether he wishes to be damned 
or to be saved, whatever may be the mean- 
ing these words convey to him. But Ca- 
tholicism is a great complex system, worked 
by other persons than the believer, imposed 
on him from without, and which must be 
accepted or rejected as a whole. The con- 
sequence is, that Catholics are either much 
more devout than Protestants, or much more 
sceptical. And unless Catholics shut their 
eyes to all the facts of the modern world, 
it is very hard for them to be devout. A 
Frenchman may be a very good sort of 

rson, and anxious to do rightly, and be- 
Rove rightly ; but it is hard for him to per- 
suade himself that the Queen of Spatn is 
altogether in the right path, and that she 
has got hold of a creed which she ought to 
enforce by sending unbelievers or doubters 
to the Philippine Islands. Viewed on the 
side of religion, Catholicism has many ad- 
vantages over Protestantism. It reflects 
more truly that spirit which, whether the 
real reflex of Christianity or not, has cer- 
tainly been the spirit of Christendom for 
centuries. It develops more powerfully 
many of the Christian virtues; it inspires a 
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much more complete abnegation of things 
temporal for things eternal. But viewed 
gee and viewed in relation to modern 
ife, Catholicism does not nearly rival Prot- 
estantism. What the modern world seems 
to want is a religion which men as well as 
women can believe in, which shall suit 
active, busy people as well as recluses and 
hermits, and which may be the religion of 
prosperity as well as of adversity. Protes- 
tants have, in a rough way, got such a re- 
ligion, but, it must candidly be owned, with 
some rather violent twists of the language 
of the New Testament. And having got it, 
they are strengthened by it, and allow it to 
colour all their thoughts, and affect all their 
actions. The individual does not cease to 
earry with him his religion into politics, 
business, and even pleasure. Protestants 
are not better than Catholics; very often 
they are not so good as Catholics; but they 
have got a more practicable religion. And 
we must frankly own that no difference is 
to be traced among the various sects and 
shades of Protestants in respect of their 
suitability to this modern world. The 
Protestant nations, and all the Protestant 
yarts of those nations — High Church and 
ow Church, Lutherans, Unitarians, and 
Calvinists — are all alike in this. There is 
such a thing as a spirit of Protestantism 
which is common to them all, which gives 
them all life and strength in the contests of 
this world, and secures them that temporal 
pre-eminence which the French preacher 
feared was fading away from the children of 
his own Church. . ai 
England may well be proud of being a 
Protestant onlin: nhte the cuneate 
ture is strong in man, and as modern nations, 
likethe Jews of old, still look on outward 
P rity as a sign of inward blessings, 
Bngland may be strengthened in her Prot- 
estanism by observing that, in these days, 
Protestantism answers. Those who live in 
a Protestant eountry are often obliged to 
notiee the weak. points of the Protestantism 
they see around them, to exclaim against 
its bigotry, to inveigh against its bitter 
pride, to remonstrate against its exclusive- 
ness. But there are moments when it is 
well not to eriticize, but to admire and be 
thankful, and to call to mind how indissolu- 
bly Protestantism is bound up with the 
greatness of England, and with the best 
of the English character. Still it 
must be remembered that Protestantism is 
nothing unless it is alive, and that it must 
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rish unless the individual really believes 
init. Protestants have not a system that 
goes on independently of them, and of the 
support fof which they can at any time 
avail themselves. Protestantism must con- 
tinually change and assume new forms, or 
it will lose that hold on the individual mind 
which is its one great source of strength. 
It is an excellent theory that England 
should observe Sunday; but we are not 
going to let fanatics dictate to us how we 
are to observe it, because the observance 
of Sunday and the prospects of England 
are, as we believe them to be, in some 
measure connected. No battles of Sadowa, 
no captures of Richmond, can make the 
Scotch Sunday anything but nonsensical 
and burdensome. Protestantism wants con- 
tinually stirring up in order to keep it in 
vigour. Fools are sure to rush in where 
angelic people fear to tread, and every idiot 
is not to be expected to form the random 
guesses, which he likes to call his opinions, 
on great theological questions. But there 
must be some homage to truth, some spirit 
of inquiry kept up among Protestants, or 
they will divorce their religion from the 
feelings and hearts of individuals. A theory 
has lately been started that the opinions of 
the clergy ought to be guided and settled by 
the opinions of the ordinary well-to-do lay- 
men about them. No theory could be more 
fatal to Protestantism, which lives and 
thrives solely by men having a dim notion 
that truth on he mt matters is attainable 
and desirable. A religion arrived at by a 
sort of consensus of income-tax payers — 
for this is what the theory really amounts 
to — would be as un-Protestant as it would 
be absurd. The people who stir things up, 
and not the anes who are all for peace, 
are the best friends of Protestantism and of 
Protestant churches. Bishop CoLenso and 
the Ritualists, for example, are among the 
atest of the recent benefactors of the 
hurch of England, for they have in their 
different ways forced a considerable num- 
ber of income-tax payers to ask what they 
mean when they use familiar words, and to 
reflect what a great amount of learning and 
what a large range of thought men should 
have before they pretend to give an opinion 
on the questions at issue. In this way Pro- 
testantism is carried forward and kept 
alive, and it is in this way that Protestant- 
ism wins those triumplis which have excited 


the wonder and envy of Catholic observers. @ 





RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON. 


From the Spectator. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON. 


Tue Standard published on Christmas 
Day a very remarkable paper, — which prob- 
ably was very little read, —an account of 
the reconstruction of fashionable London, 
now in progress under the orders of the 
Grosvenor family. Owner of the soil from 
the west side of Bond Street to Sloane 
Square, in Chelsea, of an estate, that is, 
which includes all Tyburnia, all Belgravia, 
and all Pimlico, boasting the finest and 
most secure rent-roll in Europe, and possessed 
with the passion of business, the Marquis of 
Westminster is in his own district almost as 
powerful as M. Haussmann in the depart- 
ment of the Seine. “Landlord of the 
House of Commons ” and with whole batches 
of Peers among his tenantry, any applica- 
tion of his for a private Act is sure to meet 
with attention, while his right of destruction 
as ultimate landlord is, as the leases fall in, 
more complete than that of the Parisian 
Prefect. M. Haussmann could not leave 
great uncovered spaces in Paris, for if he 
did the evicted might murmur loudly, and 
the Emperor interfere, but the Marquis can. 
He could within twenty years render West 
London uninhabitable by a mere fiat, and 


it would task the whole power of Parliament 


to interfere with his caprice. Fortunately 
he 1s a sensible man, who loves money and 
has some great ideas, and he is taking ad- 
vantage of the falling-in of his leases to 
make South-west London a city worthy of 
the richest, if not the most illustrious, aris- 
tocracy in the world. If the writer in the 
Standard is not misinformed, and he must 
have derived some at Jeast of his facts from 
the ruling architect, for he details plans as 
yet not commenced, the Grosvenors will, 
before 1880, have turned a camp of brick 
and stucco into a city of Portland stone. 
As each batch of leases falls in, the houses 
are to come down, even Grosvenor Square 
being doomed, and the leaseholders either 
rebuild them on the plan framed by Mr. 
Cundy and approved by the Marquis, or 
the landlord does it himself. Stucco and 
sham generally are strictly forbidden, and 
the plan as described seeks a kind of con- 
gtuity of stateliness which, unless it is wisel 

restricted, may interfere a little too muc 

with comfort. A city needs buildings other 
than palaces and stables. The guiding idea 
of that plan is to make the Grosvenor es- 
tate the residence of the rich, to cover it 
with houses which in any other city would 
be called palaces, to exclude all meannesses 
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and uglinesses, as well as all sources of 
disease, and make of West London the 
most aristocratic city in the world. There 
is nothing whatever to hinder the realization 
of the plan. The Marquis is as rich as a 
city himself, the family can afford to spend 
a generation or two on their great work, 
for under our system a Grosvenor succeeds, 
the list of expectant tenants is endless, and 
there is no possibility of resistance from 
without. If the poor are provided for, — 
which will, we trust, be the case, — the 
public have no right to complain; and if 
they had, the complaint must be loud in- 
deed which would induce Parliament to 
interfere with a great proprietor’s right to 
do as he will with his own. An outside 
observer may think that a system under 
which an individual can own a whole city, 
can order an entire aristocracy to live in 
the houses which seem to him best, can 
even compel them to spend a sum of almost 
national importance because he holds certain 
ideas of architectural propriety, is not a 
system calculated to endure. The privi- 
leges of property hold their ground, however, 
while the privileges of rank decay ; the Sen- 
atorial families doubled their properties after 
the Senate had ceased to reign, and power 
like that of the Marquis of Westminster, if 
only wisely used, may survive our grand- 
sons, or, for that matter, theirs. 

In this instance it is wisely used. The 
Marquis, strong in his wealth, his proprie- 
tary rights, ze his breadth of design, will 
carry out in South-west London just the 
revolution which Parliament will one day 
have to carry out in the East. The more 
the great problem of London is considered, 
the more certain will it appear that to trans- 
form the huge camp into a really great city, 
a place in which four millions of English- 
men can live without the mere fact of local- 
ity being a deduction from their strength, 
or capacities, or happiness, the Marquis of 
Westminster’s plan is the only one worth 
of very serious thought. All kinds of palli- 
atives have been, are being, and will be 
tried. We shall reduce the miasma by 
sewers, the sulphur by smoke drainage, the 
filth by a tolerable supply of water, and the 
overcrowding by.an extension of the prin- 
ciple of the Lodging-House Acts ; but when 
all these things have been done, East Lon- 
don from Mecklenburgh Square to Strat- 
ford will still remain a miserable city, an 
encampment of brick huts, wanting in com- 
fort, in beauty, and in the healthy vigorous- 
ness which ought, pace the country squires, 
to be the special feature of the true cit 
life, the only life in which man can have all 
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the advantages of association with all the 
benefits of individual independence. In 
those Jong lines of gray houses, too thin to 
keep out the cold, too huddled for ventila- 
tion, too isolated for cheapness, there is no 
possibility of any true or great municipal 
life, no trace of the scientific civilization 
which might and woald compensate for all 
deficiencies of pure air, and clear prospect, 
and fresh water. When we have done all 
that the Metropolitan Board dream of do- 
ing and all the philanthropist will attempt, 
the necessity of entire reconstruction, by 
parishes instead of streets, by blocks instead 
of individual houses, will still remain, and 
it is this necessity which the Legislature will 
in the end have to face. There is no Mar- 
quis of Westminster East of the City, no 
ground landlord rich enough and _ wise 
enough to perform single-handed the func- 
tion of a great municipality.. It would be 
well for East London if there were ; for the 
enterprise of converting a city like Shad- 
well into a city like Genoa, insane as it 
must appear to cursory observers, is never- 
theless possible, would pay, and might with 
such a landlord ultimately be carried out. 
There is no one to do it, and it must be ef- 
fected, if at all, by the State acting through 
a municipality, or a great building company, 
or a department of its own. Business phi- 
lanthropists like Alderman Waterlow may 
try an experiment here and there, gifts like 
Mr. Peabody’s may be used to create model 
settlements, philanthropic women like Miss 
Burdett Coutts— Mr. Ayrton’s Queen of 
the poor — may turn hamlets of huts into 
comfortable villages; but all these things 
are but hints of the great work to be ac- 
complished. East London has to be car- 
ried into the air. We want streets of blocks 
like Alderman Waterlow’s, cities of edifices 
like the Peabody Buildings, parishes of set- 
tlements like the one Miss Burdett Coutts 
has finished in Bethnal Green. Ten Flor- 
ences would barely house the population 
East of Temple Bar, and we have not a 
municipality, or a Board, or a ground land- 
lord, or an officer with power even to recom- 
mend and plan such a work, far less to 
carry it out. Suppose the City, for exam- 
ple, were authorized by law to do within its 
rigidly defined dominions what the Marquis 
is doing within his kingdom without any 


law at all—to make individual landlords | 


rebuild upon a clear and magnificent plan. 
Or suppose a great company, helped by the 
State under the existing Act, authorized to 
take Shoreditch at its value, on condition of 
rebuilding it upon a plan authorized by the 
First Commissioner of Works after consul- 
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tation with Parliament. Too expensive ? 
The Marquis of Westminster has the repu- 
tation of being one of the keenest and hard- 
‘est men of business in the kingdom, who 
'ean subscribe 10,000/. to a fund, but who 
can also resent being cheated of a half- 
|penny. He is not rebuilding Grosvenoria 
in order to impoverish his grandchildren, 
we may rely on that. Too despotic? It is 
only by a despotism as strong as that which 
the Marquis exercises that we shall ever ac- 
complish the end in view, an end much 
greater than that for which we are even 
now investing the Metropolitan Board of 
Works with all the powers they require. 
That Board is about, we are told,to pull 
down the street in which we write, and re- 
build it, to the grave annoyance and loss of 
every single individual in the street, simply 
because it breaks what would be a hand- 
some line of houses from the Thames side 
to the Strand. No prescriptive right, no 
lease, no damage to property, is allowed to 
stand in the way of a picturesque improve- 
ment, and fighting the Board with an 
“ idea” in its head is as useless as fighting 
M. Haussmann when his masons are out of 
work. We do not object, we concede that 
“ tyranny,” ie., the disregard of individual 
interests, is the condition of public improve- 
ment; but if we vest the Board with such 
powers in the interest of architectural per- 
fectness, why are we to refuse them in- the 
interests of a vast 1: pene ? The truth 
is, we treat this whole matter in a petty 
spirit of which a single proprietor like the 
Marquis ought to make us ashamed. Sup- 
sane owned the City Road from Padding- 
ton into Finsbury. Ten years hence North 
London would have a boulevard of which 
Paris might be proud, with handsome shops. 
and broad pavements, and pleasant limes, a 
worthy nexus between the left arm of Lon- 
don andits heart. There is not such a site 
for a boulevard in Europe, and why should 
collective London or collective England be 
so much meaner in thought and design and 
grasp of possibilities than an individual 
Peer? We call ourselves a practical peo- 
ple, yet are afraid even to think out fairly 
the means of making our metropolis habita- 
ble, even to dream out a thorough reform 
of the place in which one out of every eight 
Englishmen is condemned to live. An indi- 
vidual coolly announces that he has decided 
| to turn the governing class out of doors in 
‘order to re-house them a little better, and 
|everybody submits with a murmur which 
| sounds like praise, and the great demagogue 
of the day grows eloquent over the wealth 





| the plan will yield toa family treasury. And 
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yet, when it is proposed to do precisely the 
same thing by almost the same means for 
the people, we are told that such plans are 
dreams, that London must remain an en- 
campment, that for England to build a cit, 
is a suggestion either dangerous or absurd. 
It may be so for this generation, but the day 
an educated multitude becomes awaré of 
the difference between what London is and 
what London might be, the suggestion will 
be carried out, and the objection to the 
hand which executes it will not be based 
on its want of power. 


From the Spectator. * 
Vows. 


WE anticipated last week that Dr. Pusey 
would not be at all inclined to withdraw 
from the position which he has at times, it 
appears, taken, in his capacity as confessor, 
of advising his penitents how far to make 
or not to make, to adhere or not to adhere 
to, vows of celibacy. For our own parts, 
we did not see anything in the cases men- 
tioned by “ S. G. O.” of which an Anglican 


priest, holding the high Anglican doctrine 


on these matters, would feel the least dispo- 
sition tobe ashamed. A young lady, whose 
conscience was “directed” by Dr. Pusey, 
had an impression that she was called by 
God “to that single life which,” says Dr. 
Pusey, “ Hooker,in allusion to our Lord’s 
words, calls a thing‘ more divine and angel- 
ical.’” Dr. Pusey, it appears, rather mod- 
erated her enthusiasm than otherwise, ad- 
vised her to make her vow only for two 
years, instead of for life, but refused to ad- 
vise her within the two years to consent to 
engage herself to marry, even though the 
marriage would have been as a matter of 
course postponed till the expiration of the 

eriod, refusing on the ground that “it 
would be ashocking immorality for any one 
to express a solemn conviction that God had 
called him or her” to single life, and then 
“to act irrevocably in a way opposed to! 
that conviction within two years.” Fur- | 
ther, at the end of the provisional two years, 
the young lady’s conviction remaining the 
same, — that she was called to a single life, 
— Dr. Pusey declined to advise her to yield 
to her parents’ wishes and marry. “It 
would have been mere clerical tyranny,” 
he says, “ as well as upfaithful, to have per- 





suaded sueh an one to marry against her 
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own -convictions ; as it would have been to 
have persuaded any one against marriage if 
her convictions had been the other way.” 
Dr. Pusey probably forgets, that, if once a 
young lady of not very strong character 
chooses an able and learned man for her 
confessor, her inward convictions will be 
very apt to run in the lines of which she 
thinks that he will most approve, and it will 
in many cases be almost an impossibility for 
her to recover her spiritual individuality at 
all. But putting that matter aside, which 
does not belong to the subject of ‘ vows’ 
at all, but only to the general practice of 
admitting any spiritual director other than 
God, we do not see why Dr. Pusey need be 
ashamed of what he did, or did not do, in 
this case, except it be of the externalism of 
the whole system of my which admits 
and encourages vows. there was any- 
thing wrong, it was in not earnestly dissuad- 
ing from all vows, and in not teaching that 
a vow made to God represents absolutely 
nothing more than the moral conviction of 
the moment in which it was made, and 
ceases to be binding as soon as that moral 
conviction disappears. 

This is not a doctrine we can expect Dr. 
Pusey to accept. But it seems to us abso- 
lutely certain that a contract made with 
God rests on a wholly different moral basis 
from a contract made with man. If 1 make 
a contract with a fellow-creature, his in/er- 
ests are involved in it as well as mine. Not 
only so, though I may cease to approve of 
the contract I have made, he may still ap- 
prove of it and claim its performance ;— 
and the fact that I have pledged my faith to 
him, and that he calls upon me to redeem 
that faith, is a moral claim on me to do so, 
unless there be such sin involved in the con- 
tract that to break faith; which is usually 
itself a sin, becomes a duty. But there can- 
not be a moral claim on me to fulfil any 
contract with God which I have once ceased 
to think right. The very fact that God is 
the light of human conscience, and that He 
has really given me a new conception of 
duty in the matter, constitutes an absolution 
than which nothing could be more com- 
plete. Directly Luther was convinced that 
vows of celibacy in priests, and monks, and 
nuns, were evil,—inmoral in conception 
and disastrous in result, — God had clearly 
absolved him from his vow, and it is quite 
probable that his marriage with a nun was 
one of the greatest and noblest acts of his 
life. No doubt a man may sometimes say in 
such cases justly enough, ‘ If I avai) myself of 
the liberty which I see God has given me, my 
motives in forming it may fairly be open to 
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suspicion, and therefore, while I denounce 
such vows, I will not myself break them, in 
order to assure myself and the world at 
large that my mind is single in the matter. 
But this is a mere consideration of expedi- 
ency as regards the effect on the rest of the 
world, and as regards oneself. A man of 
Luther's intense reality of mind, a man who 
lives as much with God as he did, may well 
feel that he needs no guaranty for the in- 
tensity and sincerity of his conviction. 
Moreover, it may be of far more moment to 
the world, and an act of greater heroism, to 
lead the van in setting practically at nought 
the superstitious horror so generally felt 
even of those who break bad vows, than to 

ive guaranties of personal disinterestedness 
for your opinions. The man who tramples 
a bad vow under his feet does infinitely 
more to break down the superstition about 
them than the man who only denounces 
them while holding by them in his own in- 
dividual case. Any one who can say with- 
out flinching to his own conscience that God 
has taught fim that a vow was bad, or even 
only foolish, and destitute of any inherent 
divine sanction, is ipso facto absolved from 
it. To keep a vow to which you sin- 
cerely think a foolish or wrong vow is 


direct rebellion against the spirit whic 


told you it was foolish or wrong. Nor can 
we see that a vow in any way strengthens 
the moral obligation on which it may have 
been, and may still be, founded. Indeed, as 
a rule, vows are made on subjects just be- 
yond the verge of ordinary morals. No one 
vows never to say anything that is in any 
degree insincere, for he knows that the 
danger of insincerity is not the less for hav- 
ing made a vow against it, and that hearty 
resolve to struggle against any sin is far 
better than a form of contract which is no 
more binding, and is much more assuming. 
Vows usually concern external conduct, 
like celibacy and the like, — conduct which 
may be wrong in one person’s case and 
right in another’s. And the essential pe- 
culiarity of them is that the devotee decides 
on a course of external conduct for a period 
of time running in all probability over many 
changes of moral opinion, — and this in a 
particular condition of mind in which he or 
she is supposed to see more clearly than 
usual what he or she ought to be. Now, we 
do not doubt for a moment that there are 
occasions when men know that they see 
God’s true will for them more clearly than 
they ordinarily can,— when the motes of 
minute doubt and difficulty are swept away, 
and they see things in their true propor- 
tions, as they should wish to see them al- 
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ways. But even suppose that your vow 
is made at such a time as this, —and we 
are but too apt to mistake the enthusiasm 
generated by a master mind in our own for 
such a deep, personal insight ; —still even 
suppose that it is true illumination under 
which we propose to take a vow, the vow 
can‘still represent nothing more to us either 
in the present or the future than the memo- 
ry of that clear moment of insight, that sud- 
den sense of divine obligation. So — as 
we retain our memory of it, it will rightly 
influence us; so long as we retain the con- 
viction that we had at that moment a clear- 
er knowledge of God’s will than we have 
since been able to recover, we shall feel the 
duty of acting upon that insight. But no 
words professing the form of a contract will 
increase that sense of obligation. If our 
momentary insight was really due to the 
divine presence, we shall not lose it again 
finally, except by our own fault. In any 
case, the external contract with God would 
have no binding force, if the heart of it, the 
sense of duty under which it was taken, had 
wholly vanished. In that case, it would be 
a mere formal observance, and nothing 
more. In the other ease, if we were mis- 
taken, —or, though not mistaken in sub- 
stance, were mistaken in the special form 
given to the contract, adherence to the vow 
either becomes a mere empty superstition 
the moment we are convinced of this, or our 
conscience owns the absolution which God 
gives in the very act of teaching us more 
clearly what His will really is. To keep 
a vow to God merely as we would keep a 
human contract, even though we regret it 
and reproach ourselves with making it, to 
deal with Him as Jephtha did when he 
promised to sacrifice the first living thing 
that metehim on his return home, to treat 
Him as a Being who expects us to keep our 
bargains literally even when we recognize 
that such bargains were rash and evil, is to 
think of God as a heathen Deity, who lives 
outside us, and neither knows nor cares 
what judgment we pass upon ourselves for 
having made such a bargain, — whereas He 
is really at the very centre of the thought 
which condemns the bargain, and it is His 
Spirit, not our own, which tells us it was 
rash and wrong. 

But it may be said, ‘Do not acts of no 
specific moral ‘character in themselves be- 
come duties by the very fact of their being 
promised toGod? Grant that a wrong vow 
should be broken, and was absolutely null 
and void, may not a promise made to God 
concerning a matter not intrinsically either 
right or wrong, such as a life of devotion to 
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the poor, for instance, .become binding sim- 
ply as a promise?’ We answer that this is 
impossible, except in that sense of which we 
have previously spoken, where the clear in- 
sight of one day may carry us on very far 
in life without being repeated with any 
equal clearness again. And then it is not 
because you have promised God to devote 
yourself to the poor, but because you had 
once seen that you were better fitted for 
that than for any other éarthly career, and 
had never had any other conflicting per- 
ception of duty nearly so clear, —that you 
are right in acting on it. It is only a case 
of a high resolve taken after a distinct 
sense of obligation, —and no part of the 
duty of persevering belongs in any sense to 
the formal character of a vow. You may 
make not only a wrong but a foolish prom- 
ise to God, like, as we should say, David’s, 
‘never to come within the tabernacle of 
his house or climb up into his bed, never to 
suffer his eyes to sleep or his eyelids to 
slumber, or the temples of his head to take 
any rest, till he found out a place for the 
temple of the Lord, a habitation for the 
mighty God of Jacob.’ How if he had not 
heard of it “at Ephrata” nor “ found it in 
the wood” for some ten days’ time? 
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Would it not have been clear that he had 
in his restless ardour been too impatient, 
and made a rash vow? When Christ says, 
‘ He that putteth his hand to the plough and 
looketh back is not fit for the kingdom of 
God,’ He is condemning the hankering after 
lower things in a man who has once seen 
clearly a higher duty, not the disposition to 
break a es promise after it has ceased 
to be anything but verbal. To fellow-crea- 
tures you may be bound to keep many 
promises which you regret and even’ con- 
demn yourself for giving, for they do not 
prompt or sanction this regret, and, an ex- 
pectation once deliberately raised, it is bad 
faith for you to disappoint. And so with 
God, if your regret is mere selfish regret, 
mere shrinking from what you still know to 
be your duty, the duty of course holds, — 
not as a contract, but as an obligation. 
But if your regret is spiritual regret, if you 
feel your promise wrong with the light now 
given you, or even rash and inconsiderate, 
there is no such promise any longer. God 
has taught you to break it. And to fulfil it 


after this, is like fulfilling a contract with a 
fellow-creature which both parties honestly 
and heartily wish cancelled. 





A critic in the Times, a few days ago, pro- 
pounded the question, whether the personal 
character of Milton, or that of Dr. Johnson, 
has had the greater influence on mankind. His 
own decision was in favour of Johnson; but 
this conclusion has been questioned by a 


thoughtful writer in the Daily News, who is evi- | 


dently a special admirer of our one great epic 
poet—our leading literary politician of a 
stormy epoch. If the question were simply 
one of the comparative degree of mental power 
possessed by the two men, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in deciding it: indeed, such 
a question could hardly be raised. The height, 
and breadth, and depth of Milton’s mind were 
enormously greater than those of Johnson’s ; 
but it is at the least doubtful whether the lesser 
mind has not had a more extensive influence 
over the habits of thought of Englishmen than 
the greater — perhaps even by reason of its in- 
feriority. The writer in the Daily News quotes 
from Wordsworth’s celebrated sonnet about 
Milton, in which occurs the line — 





“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart,” 


and asks whether such expressions could pos- 
sibly be applied to Johnson. No; but that 


| very fact limits the degree of Milton’s influence, 


except on select minds. Johnson did not 
“dwell apart ;” he circulated in all kinds of 
society, by which he was swayed, and which he 
swayed in turn. Johnson’s mind exactly har- 
monized with that of his countrymen, in its 
burliness, its actuality, its definiteness, its re- 
spectability, its conservatism, its British preju- 
dice, its narrowness, yet thoroughness within 
the limits prescribed, its prosaical common- 
sense and tone of portly authority: and for 
some generations Johnson was the Fone of the 
English literary world. Milton’s mission was 
a far greater one. We have yet to reach the 
height of his intellectual grandeur; but: his 
actual influence has, we think, been less strik- 
ing than that of Johnson. 
— London Review. 
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Swirt sat in Rabelais’ easy chair; but 
there is another English satirist whose pan- 
tagruelistic tendencies were stil! more evi- 
dent, who was a contemporary of the 
humorist, and whose virulent attacks against 
the corruptions of the Church do not yield 
in coarseness and energy to Luther’s dia- 
tribes. John Skelton, Laureate, was the 
link between Chaucer and Surrey, Wolsey 
and Cranmer —the representative of the 
refcrmatory spirit of the first part of the 
sixteenth century. He wrote powerful in- 
vectives against the Church while Luther 
was still macerating himself in a convent 
cell; and he was an important agent in 
bringing about the English Reformation. 

In Germany a monk stood against princi- 
palities and powers; but in England the 
evolution of the great change was still more 
curious and interesting. As Piers Plough- 
man had prophesied, the Crown alone could 


conquer the Church. And now was seen a 
young prince whose chief characteristic 
was an inexorable will; and it was by 
coming into collision with that will that the 
— hierarchy, which had cursed royal 


ings, was to fall, or to be absorbed by the 
crown. The King himself had, not in the 
early part of his reign, discerned the ap- 
roach of this consummation, which More 
ad foreseen ; but he had often been offend- 
ed by the pride and power of Churchmen, 
and was, accordingly, not inimical to at- 
tacks on the clergy. Without perceiving 
the results that would accrue from populari- 
sing a contempt of the hierarchy, he foster- 
ed Skelton’s vigorous satire. Monarch and 
poet were tacitly allied together against 
. Wolsey; and by this action against the 
common enemy, unconscious and intermit- 
tent though it often was, the one built up 
the Chureb of England, the other imprinted 
to English satire the political character 
which it retained in Butler, Dryden, Swift. 
Before Skelton, the clergy had not been 
attacked in England under such stirring 
circumstances, or in so merciless a fashion. 
Like other sublunary things, satire has its 
periods of evolution. It exists wherever 
there is a dead body, but, like the eagles, it 
flies down upon it in circles, the olen of 
which are wide and circuitous; the fell 
swoop, the destroying attack, do not occur 
suddenly. It was thus with English satire. 
Directed chiefly against the Church, its at- 
tacks were at first timid and indirect. Piers 





Ploughman veiled his inveetives under the 
mask of allegory. Chaucer is caustic, but 
courtly and moderate; he seems rather to 
reflect calmly the general opinion of his 
times than to attempt raising a tempest of 
hisown. Lyndsay is too general, and his 
satire is Lut a feeble echo of Wycklyffe. 
There is an advance in William Roy’s attack 
on Wolsey, in which invective is directed 
against the cardinal himself, and not merely 
the clergy in general; but literary talent is 
absent from that production, which is the 
offspring of misanthropical common sense 
rather than of poetical inspiration. In Skel- 
ton the satire of the age reaches its acme, 
and after him disappears. He raised it to 
intense poetry, melting and modelling it 
with the fire of his original genius.. Rich 
with the knowledge of the ancients, zealous 
for the improvement of his own language, 
admitted at court, he had all the opportu- 
nities required for observing and portraying 
his age, and his aquafortis has left an indel- 


ible caricature of the great priest of the 


time. 

Of himself scarcely any record remains ; 
and his authentic portrait is not to be found. 
What fate attends inventors and fathers of 
arts, Homer, Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, 
Skelton, Shakespeare, that their persons 
should have this tendency to disappear from 
history? Is it because these men were 
too great to foster an egotistical fame; or 
that there is a law of compensation, a Nem- 
esis in history, which orders that the sub- 
blimer a man’s work the more indefinite 
shall his person remain? Skelton’s mind 
may be studied in his writings, but informa- 
tion respecting his private life can only be 
reconstructed by means of scattered allu- 
sions. Born about 1460, educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he most probably took his 
M. A., degree in 1484, he began his poetieal 
career by writing on the death of Edward 
IV. ; a“ Balade of the Mustard Tarte” is 
also ascribed to that early period of his lit- 
erary life. He bewailed the death of the 
Earl of Northumberland, a liberal and let- 
tered nobleman, slain by an infuriated mob, 
which the poet thus apostrophises : — 


“T say, ye comoners, why wer ye so stark 
mad‘? 

What frantyk frenzy fyll in your brayne ? 

Where was your wit and reson ye should have 
had ¢ 

What wilful foly made you to ryse agayne ? 

Your naturall lord ? alas, I can not fayne: 

Ye armyd you with will, and left your wit be- 


hynd ; j 
Well may ye be called comones most vnkynd.” 
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In 1490 Skelton probably corrected Cax- 
ton’s version of the /Eneid; for the old 
printer, in the preface to his book, desires 
the assistance of “ Mayster John Skelton 
late created poete laureate in the Vnyver- 
site of Oxenforde.” In this preface, Caxton 
alludes to Skelton’s classical learning, which 
so much transcended his own ; the Laureate 
had translated “ Tulle” and Diodorus Si- 
culus. Cambridge too made Skelton a lau- 
reate; the laureateship was then a univer- 
sity degree, and not a dignity corresponding 
to that of the modern poet laureate. There 
exists, however, a document declaring Skel- 
ton Poet Laureate to Henry VIII.; and it 
is not improbable that the king should have 
created a royal laureateship. If so, the 
distinction was most likely honorary as well 
as honorable, for there is not a maravedi of 
evidence to show that a salary was attached 
to it. Henry was fond of being surrounded 
with literary men, especially if they humor- 
ed his jovial character; besides, he must 
have Jiked to associate with Skelton, who 
had been histutor, and had given him 
“ drynke of the sugryd well of Elicony’s wa- 
ters crystallyne, aqueintyng hym with the 
Musys Nyne.” In an ode to Prince Henry, 


when the boy was nine years old, Erasmus 
congratulates him on having in his house 
that “ Skelton, who is the luminary and hon- 


our of British literature.” No one was fitter 
than Erasmus to appreciate Skelton’s wit and 
learning; his testimony is therefore espe- 
cially valuable to confute the laureate’s de- 
tractors; but, as Goldsmith has observed, 
great men generally understand and pfaise 
one another, while inferior writers endeav- 
our to bring others down to their own 
level. 

Skelton’s appointment. as tutor to a 
ne | shows the esteem in which he must 
ave been held by society in general as well 
as by Erasmus. The pupil himself not a 
little contributes to the master’s credit ; for 
in after-life Henry proved to be imbued 
with real learning, and a fervent love of 
literature. He was vividly interested in 
the efforts made to improve the English 
language ; he assembled artists and learned 
men around him. That strength of will, 
which was his characteristic, grasped the 
sweets of knowlege as eagerly as those of 
pleasure and power. Before students of 
history join in the ridicule and_ hostility 
which have been directed against that 
great king, they must investigate his titles 
to the gratitude of posterity. It must never 
be forgotten that he made England the ar- 
biter of Europe, and founded the Anglican 
Church ; he also greatly contributed to the 





edification of English letters. Skelton, 
whom Henry must have greatly respected 
as his former teacher, doubtless often con- 
versed with the king on literary subjects, 
and amused the merry monarch with sati- 
rical productions. The laureate’s other as- 
sociates at court are Thynne, clerk of the 
royal kitchen, whom the king promised to 
rotect in his attacks against the clergy.; 
ir Thomas Elyot, whose endeavours were 
notable in the work of creating a vernacu- 
lar style; Parker, Surrey, Wyatt, literary 
favourites of the king; gentle Sir Thomas 
More, who was not without considerable pan- 
tagruelistic tendencies, who perhaps loved 
staying at home to read and dream, and 
examine his shells, his minerals, his Indian 
ape, his fox, and other animals, much bet- 
ter than coming to court, but was as it were 
compelled to yield to imperious Henry’s 
will; Lily, the grammarian; most likely 
Dunbar, the Scottish poet, who often visit- 
ed England; and officious Garnesche, the 
usher, who carried the Princess Mary 
through the surf on landing in France, and 
against whom the malicious monarch. di- 
rected the shafts of the Laureate’s satire. 
The pompous cardinal himself condescend- 
ed to patronize Skelton, who probably did 
not object to be on good terms with the 
great man, at least while that dignitary 
was basking in the sunshine of royal fa- 
vour. , 
Skelton was therefore a court poet; a 
man of learning and repute in his day, and 
not, as some seem to have thought, a poor, 
obscure priest, envious of Wolsey’s splen- 
dour. Skelton had indeed taken orders in 
1498, and held the title of Rector of Diss in 
Norfolk ; but in those times clerical residence 
was not very rigidly enforced, and it is not 
likely that the poet, generally in favour at 
court, would willingly have buried himself 
alive in the Norfolk parsonage. He doubtless 
preferred residing near the court, where he 
could observe the ways of the world, be- 
come as versed in the knowledge of men as 
he was in that of the ancient writers, and 


‘find materials for his satirical rhymes. 


Gifted with a sensitive and fervid tempera- 
ment, he must have liked the excitement of 
society ; and he must have felt that the best 
manner of improving the language — and 
this culture seems to have been the chief 
purpose of his life — was to imprint upon it 
the tints of that passion which springs from 
intercourse with the world, as the Geyser 
from the boiling lake. He knew that ped- 
antry, coldness, affectation, were the de- 
facement and ruin of tongues. From his 
musings over the decline of Greek and Ro- 
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man letters, he must have learnt the great 
lesson that a real sentiment and not cold 
rhetoric is the vital principle of literature. 
He accordingly fired his mind with passion 
from the burning pile of the world, but with 
the passion of philosophers, which is satire, 
or rather the complex combination of senti- 
ments of which satire is the effect. From 
the days of the Hebrew prophets, and the 
time when Juvenal thundered forth his in- 
vectives, to the bitter accents of Byron, 
and the mad Circean carnival of Shelley's 
irony, sublime discontent and satire has 
been the characteristic of the greatest men ; 
and those who have never played the Quix- 
ote have not ascended to the highest degree 
among the immortal hierarchy. 

Not being a stranger to the manners of 
the days when Henry VII. was king, Skel- 
ton must have been interested in observing 
the changes brought about by a new gene- 
ration. ‘That love for wealth and apparel 
which Andrew Borde, some years after- 
wards, so shrewdly noted as being charac- 
teristic of the English, was, during the rei 
of Henry VIII., no longer repressed 
the terroristic regimen of collectors. Under 
the late King, poverty and avarice had 
spread far and wide throughout the realm. 
But now a golden age, in the literal sense, 
had dawned; luxury, as well as learning, 


was revived, and was displayed with almost 
oriental profuseness. Gold and silver, pearls 
of great price, came from the coffers where 
they had been concealed, and sparkled on 
the breasts of ladies, on the vesture of no- 


Clothiers, gold-beaters, weavers, 
had full employment. More bound his 
Utopian convicts in golden fetters. The 
adventure of the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
was but the'climax of the pomp and pride 
of the time. Never were king and queen 
more brilliant than Henry VIII. and Cath- 
erine of Aragon. The festivities of their 
marriage lasted six months. They were but 
the royal gems of a parterre in which the 
white and green of Tudor mingled with the 
violet and miniver-purpled gowns of the 
Knights of the Bath, the crimson velvet 
robes of dukes set with pearls, and the let- 
tice-edged scarlet trains of courtly beauties. 
Imagine the King and a dozen other mask- 
ers coming to Wolsey’s palace disguised as 
shepherds, with clothes of fine cloth of gold 
and crimson satin, with beards of fine gold 
or silver wire, every hair of which sparkled 
in the glare of torches borne by satin- 
clothed attendants. Attracted by the lustre 
of royal splendour, literary men came forth,* 


* Coxe, Wakefield, Elyot, Lillye, Colet, Webbe, 
Fryssell, Kederminster, Vives, &c. 


blemen. 





as, when the sun rises, crabs crawl from 
their bed of sand. Odes and dedications 
abounded. Mars, Jupiter, Hercules, were 
once more pitilessly dragged from their 
Olympus to do duty as “ ee ” in the 
laudatory compositions of the age. Morus 
was bold enough to compare the new era 
with the preceding reign, and to rejoice 
that a — time was come, when the 
people of England no longer stood in dread 
of spies and tax-gatherers, when the mer- 
chant again launched his vessel on the wa- 
ters, and illiberal strong boxes no longer 
withheld the riches of the land. As Skel- 
ton’s position enabled him to enjoy many 
social privileges, we can fancy him visiting 
the court, and greeting the Countess of 
Surrey, by whom he was patronised, and 
perhaps even the queen and maids of hon- 
our, according to that custom which so de- 
lighted Erasmus.¢ He enters the presence- 
chamber, or is warned by the officer’s trum- 
pet to approach a supper-table covered 
with quaint devices of churches, castles, 
beasts, birds, fowls, and personages. Turn- 
ing from the splendour of the court, he 
casts a somewhat cynical eye on the pomps 
and vanities of Wolsey, that modern Eu- 
tropius who would at the last have no Chry- 
sostom to intercede for him; Skelton satiri- 
cally marks the gorgeous vestments of the 
cardinalship, the torches, and the banquets, 
and the plaudits of the crowd, and the flat- 
teries of courtiers; and what a poem on 
“ Mutabilitie” the old philosopher might 
have written had he lived to see what he 
foretold — the fall of this energetic priest 
— Wolsey’s death in the quite abbey, when 
his prestige had departed, and the velvet- 
clothed gentlemen, and the yeomen of the 
barge, and the pure wine ever flowing, and 
the cooks, and the heralds, and the cross- 
bearers, and the horses, and the pleasures 
devised for the King’s consolation, had van- 
ished away like unsubstantial dreams. 
Although Skelton was not to see this 
consummation, he in the meanwhile contri- 
buted to it. His friend William Thynne, 
clerk of the royal kitchen, and himself not 
very friendly to the bishops, is said to have 
prompted the Laureate to attack Wolsey. 
Such satire was by no means uncongenial 
to Henry. His fiery spirit could not but 
feel the curb of the Church; like a young 
horse under a rider, he had a disagreeable 


t He wrote: ‘‘ Sunt hic nymphe divinis vultibus, 
blandz. . . . Est preterea mos nunquam satis 
laudatus; sive quo venias, omnium osculis exci- 
peris, sive discedas aliquo, osculis dimitteris ; redis ? 
redduntur suavia, . . . Que situ, Fauste, gus- 
tasses,’’ &c. 
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sense of restraint. In vain had Wolsey en- 
deavoured to tame him— now by enjoin- 
ing the prince to read nineteen folios of 
Aquinas, then by making him through 
a course of boisterous pleasure. The King’s 
powerful organization was not to be su 
dued in either way. Wolsey, whose nose 
denotes more energy than meditative pow- 
er, seems not to have understood that Hen- 
ry’s will was to be courted and complied 
with at all hazards; had he determined to 
retain Henry's favour at any price, at any 
risk of alienating the Pope, he probably 
would not have fallen : but not being satis- 
fied with the height he had reached, he, like 
so many other great men, was at last con- 
guered by fate. - The beginnings of the end 
were, as in all other matters, slow and gra- 
dual. In Skelton’s first attack, entitled 
“ Colin Cloute,” the allusions to Wolsey are 
few and delicate. That satire is directed 
against the clergy in general ; Skelton’s in- 
dignation rises against the luxury, pride, 
and ignorance of priests and monks. He 
tears the mask away with such violence as 
almost to flay the faces of his victims. To 
read this poem is to evoke from the cata- 
combs of the past, from the vaults of ruined 
convents and abbeys, a motley multitude of 
monks, Cistercians, Virginians, Benedic- 
tines ; to see them burying their sensual 
faces m cups of hypocras, or discussing the 
masterpieces of the cooks, or consecrating 
the decaying bones of macerated saints in 
shrines radjant with pearls and precious 
stones, or winding dour h villages and 
cities to conciliate the people and ate 
sacerdotal privileges. An_ill-concealed 
spirit of antagonism was diffused among 
the people ; women, butchers, servants, ap- 
prentices, carpenters, would read forbidden 
translations of the Scriptures, and scoff at 
Papistical ordinances. The general discon- 
tent converges in “ Colin Cloute ;” in which 
no charge which could be laid on a grace- 
less clerical corporation is forgotten ; neither 
the ignorance which is unable to construe 
gospel and epistle, nor the neglect of mid- 
night masses, the traflic in mitres, the yoke 
of citations and excommunications laid on 
the poor, the wearing singular garments 
of russet and hair. The satirist inveighs 
against the disputations, contentions, and 
heresies that corode the Church; some 
members of which are tainted by Lutheran 
doctrines, or Wyckliffian errors, or Hussian, 
Arian, Pelagean tendencies. Skelton also 
refers to the political obnoxiousness of the 
clergy, in a passage which must have reflect- 
ed the feelings of many a haughty noble- 
man, and perhaps of the King himself. 





“ Ye are so puffed with pryde 
Tht no man may abyde 
Your hygh and lordely lokes .. . 
Men say how ye appall 
The noble blood royall . . . 
Toyou... 
Grete lords must crouche and knele 
And breke theyr hose at the kne.” 


All those invectives are hurled in short 
lines of five or six syllables, rhyming in 
couplets, triplets, quartets, falling and rat- 
tling down like hailstones in a storm; mer- 
ciless, abrupt, and copious, the words strike 
and rebound till they take away the breath ; 
with flashes like lightning through that storm 
in which the thunder of indignation booms. 
Skelton’s attempt to translate his passion 
into a vernacular form involve: a struggle 
with an imperfect language ; he fully -— 
ciates the nature of the conflict, ac- 
knowledges that he has not achieved so 
consummate a triumph as he would have 
wished. He says— 


“ Though my ryme be ragged, 
Tattered and iagged, 
Rudely rayne beaten, 

Rusty and mothe eaten, 
If ye take heed therewith, 
It hath in it some pith.” 


Rugged as his lan e is, it can reflect 
pg scold oat” his valiant mind. 
Towards the end of the poem he relents, 
and declares that he decries no good bishop, 
no priest, no good canon ; and he con- 
cludes with a metaphor, in which he ex- 
presses his aspiration towards rest : — 


“ The forecastell of my shyp 
Shall glyde, and smothely slyp 
Out of the waves wod 
Of the stormy flod ; 

Shote anker, and lye at rode, 
And sail not far abrode, 

Tyll the cost be clere, 

And the lode star appere.” 


The somewhat mournful opening of the 

m shows that he had a sense of the use- 
essness of casting too much truth abroad on 
the world : — 


* What can it avayle 
To drive forth a snayle 
Or to make a sayle 
Of an herynges tayle ; 
To ryme or to rayle... 
To teche or to preche 
As reson will reche ?” 


Cockneys who steam down the Thames, and 
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captains who anchor off Erith, will be glad 
to recollect that Skelton wrote his “ Colin 
Cloute” in that town, while he was ona 
visit at his friend Thynne’s father’s “ howse.” 
In “Why come ye not to court?” the 
Laureate threw off all restraint. Wolsey 
is personally attacked in that virulent satire, 
in which series of vituperative enumerations 
succeed one another like the waves of snakes 
in some serpents’ cave, or after the Ophidian 
adventure in Pandemonium. Had the old 
rector — for he must have been nearly sixt 
when he wrote this — been soured by lack 
of promotion, or is the virulence of his lan- 
guage to be ascribed to the tone of satire in 
that age? As it is, the verse flows on like a 
rill of Tartarus, the fluid of which is molten 
metal, and evolves clouds of stifling vapors. 
The images arise like malicious imps attend- 
ant on furies ; and all this rout of horrors is 
directed against the hapless Cardinal with 
the science of a Prospero waving his wand 
for the punishment of some obscene slave. 
Feature after feature, Skelton flays and dis- 
sects his autagonist’s character; he shows 
that its primary element is an iron will, on 
which he insists with emphatic repetition : — 


“For wyll doth rule all thynge, 
Wyll, wyll, wyll, wyll, wyll, 
He ruleth alway styll.” 


That will has brought Wolsey pomp and 
pride; he keeps himself in luxury and sen- 
suality; he affects to rule the roast, to 
usurp speech at council, to mar all things in 
the “ Chamber of Starres.” Noblemen and 
barons cower before the imperious priest, as 
sheep before a “ bocher’s dogge.” 


“He bayteth them like a bere, 
Like an ox or a bull; 
Theyr wyttes, he saith, are dull ; 
He sayth they have no brayne 
Theyr astate to maintayne,” 


And it is a fact that in that age many 
noblemen were unable to sign their name. 

Wolsey is also charged with ruling the 
King by craft and subtlety ; laws melt like 
snow before the Cardinal’s will, bland is his 
breath of flattery. Probably instituting in 
his mind a comparison between his own 
career and that of Wolsey, the Laureate 
asks what was this upstart? No doctor of 
divinity, no doctor of law, but a puny mas- 
ter of arts whem the King thought fit to 
endow with prelacy ; a man who certainly 
knew the humanities, but was ignorant of 
the sciences, philology, philosophy, astron- 
omy — 





“Nor acquainted worth a fly 
With honorable Haly, 
Nor with royal Ptholomy.” 


Does this reproach intimate that Skelton 
himself was conversant with those writers ? 
did he suffer from the comparison between 
his acquirements and the lack of promotion 
he had to bear? did he remember the days 
when, more than any other man at court, he 
influenced the mind of Henry ? did he chafe 
at being supplanted by this upstart Cardi- 
nal? ‘To crown his grievances, had Wol- 
sey’s credit brought the author of “ Colin 
Cloute ” into disfavor at court? He warns 
the King respecting the consequences of 
having so powerful a rival : — 


“‘Set up a wretche on high, 
Make him a great astate, 
And he wyll play checke mate 
With ryall maieste, 
Counte him selfe’as good as he.”’ 


A gentle hint is thrown, intimating that the 
King must be bewitched to have such a fa- 
vorite as Wolsey. Petrarch tells how Char- 
lemagne was bewitched in a like fashion ; 
but still further extending his researches on 
this point, the horrified Laureate finds it 
recorded in Gaguin that King Louis of 
France elevated a poor man, by name Balua, 
to splendor, to chancellorship, to cardinal- 
ship; until the villain 


“ Commyted open trayson 
* Against his lorde soverayn ; 
Wherfore he suffred payn, 
Was hedyd, drawen, and quarterd.” 


Searcely, however, has he uttered this sig- 
nificant warning, than he repents of so cruel 
an allusion : — 


“ Not for that I mene 
Such a casuelte shulde be sene 
Or such chaunce shulde fall 
Unto our Cardinall.”’ 


He hints, however, at the existence of some 
real danger, by comparing the Cardinal to 
a mouse fearlessly dwelling in a cat’s ear ; 
and he indulges in an aspiration to the 
effect that Henry may retain a sound zo0- 
ological knowledge : — 


“ Christ kepe King Henry the Eyght 
From trechery and dysceight, 
And graunt him grace to know 
The faucon from the crow, 
The wolfe from the lam, 
From whence that mastyfe cam!” 
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Again recurring to examples of traitors’ 
deaths, le alludes to the punishment of 
Master Mewtas, the King’s French secretary, 
who had informed the French king of Hen- 
ry’s designs : — 


“« He was so payned in the hede 
That he shall never ete more bred.” 


That secretary has, it seems, taken his 


“passport to pas 
To the devyll, Sir Sathanas, 
To Pluto and Syr Belyall.” 


Notwithstanding the manifold details given 
respecting the Cardinal, Skelton does not 
intend to leave that “matter mysticall ” 
completely aside : — 


“And more paper I thinke to blot 
To the court why I came not ; 
Desyryng you above all thynge , 
To kepe you from Jaughynge 
When ye fall to redynge 
Of this wanton scrawle.” 


Towards the end of the poem, he bemoans 
the sad state of the country : — 


* The commune welth 
Shall never have good helth, 
But tatterd and taggyd, 
Raggyd and ruggyd, 
Such gredynesse, 
Such nedynesse, 
Myserablenesse, 
With wretchydnesse, 
Hath brought in dystresse 
And moche hevynesse, 
And great doloure, 
England the flowre 
Of relucent honowre, 
In olde commemoracion, 
Most royall English nacion.” 


He concludes with explaining how he came 
to write this satire : — 


“Some men myght aske a question 
By whose suggestyon 
I take in hand this worke 
Thus boldly for to worke ? 
I will answere lyke a clerke ; 
For truly and unfayned 
I am forcebly constrayned 
At Juvynal’s request : 
Blame Juvynal, and blame not me.” 


Such is this extraordinary production, in 
which the indignation of a fine mind is 
clothed in such power, invention, and copi- 
ousness of diction. There is no better 
type of satire ;"Skelton’s metre is all his 


own; the words spring from line to line 
like so many monkeys, pointing, grinning, 
chattering, howling, biting. ‘The similes 
have that pitiless pungency which Butler 
afterwards evinced. The whole is breath- 
less and fierce as a panther’s attack. In 
“ Colin Cloute” there were but generalities ; 
here the personality lends piquancy to the 


poem. 
This great satire is a most valuable illus- 
tration of that period of Henry VIII.’s 
reign, which preceded the Reformation ; it 
is the best poetical expression of the senti- 
ments that then pervaded the minds of men 
—the pride of the Saxon fermentin 
against the haughty demeanor of Churc 
dignitaries, the rebellion of the northern 
spirit against the dominion of a foreign 
hierarchy. Roy, Lindsay, declaim against 
the corruptions of the clergy; but in these 
writers the political element is not salient, 
as it is in Skelton’s invective. The latter 
echoes the grievances of the court as well 
as those of the people; he complains that 
the Cardinal threatens to checkmate the 
King. The colours of Skelton’s picture 
show his antagonist’s character with more 
vividness than any chronicle. Pride and 
ambition were Wolsey’s chief attributes ; 
and although, when viewed apart from other 
traits, the proportion of them which has 
been laid to his charge may appear exag- 
gerated, the relations of other writers can 
furnish an equilibrium and compensation to 
the estimate of Wolsey’s character; but it 
is not the less certain that Skelton’s portrait 
of him is indispensable for a correct view of 
the Cardinal. Skelton’s defects are those 
of reformers — a propensity to half truths, 
a violent adherence to one side of the ques- 
tion ; but with the shortcomings of satirists 
he also had their virtues— the power and 
justice which differentiate a satire, however 
harsh, from a libel, the writings of Juvenal 
from those of Dennis. Good satire is, in 
earnest natures, the product of a strong 
sense of justice rather than an overflow of 
animal spirits; it is therefore essentially 
practical; and such was Skelton’s invec- 
tive. Before him, Piers Ploughman had 
cautiously given vept to his feelings in alle- 
gorical poems; Chaucer’s caustic wit had 
ridiculed monks withoyt any other purpose 
| than to give the artistic representation of a 
| class and furnish matter for boisterous merri- 
ment. Lindsay inveighs against the clergy 
in a far less vigorous and original manner 
than the Rector of Diss; his long cadences, 
more like a lamentation than a scourge, 
flow like tears which course one another 
down the cheeks. But in Skelton’s writings 
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English satire first bears the new character- 
istic which it has since presented, without 
making artistic effect his chief object; he 
devotes his energies to most powerfully im- 
pressing a practical purpose on the reader’s 
mind ; in this respect he resembles Luther, 
who, like him, uses popular invective with a 
sternly destructive end. 

Indignation and loathing against corrupt 
things are the sentiments which Skeltonic 
satire fosters ; in the same manner did But- 
ler excite contempt for the hypocrisy and 
fanaticisms of Hudibras; in the same man- 
ner did Swift write his withering invectives 
on mankind, and Pope defend taste against 
the assaults of Grub-street writers. En- 
glish satire is a conflagration, and not mere- 
ly the lambent lightning flashes of a summer 
evening ; it is differentiated by this charac- 
teristic from the satire of other countries. 
Folengo, whose poems have been erroneously 
considered as having influenced Skelton, 
ridicules monks without any earnestness, 
with the bantering indolence of a cook ; so 
varied, unceasing, and purposeless is his 
laughter, that it very nearly wastes itself, 
becomes pithless, and injures the satirical 
effect, as too numerous dishes impair, in- 
stead of consolidating, the nutritive powers. 
Rabelais, although presenting a similarity 
to Cocceius and Skelton, with respect to 
some characteristics of style, such as copi- 
ousness of language and long enumerations, 
is differentiated from the English satirist b 
his allegorical method of ridicule ; for thoug’ 
his symbolical narratives, which he com- 
pares to a “medullary bone,” convey a 
pithful and important meaning, he is far 
from personally denouncing ecclesiastical 
dignitaries ; he is playful, and not burning 
with a sombre earnestness of purpose ; his 
laughter, partaking of artistical rather than 
of practical irony, throws its brilliancy over 
the whole circle of human affairs. Skelton 
concentrates the rays of his irony on one 
point —the clergy and the cardinal are 
ever before him ; he finally takes the latter 
as the type of the class and pitilessly analy- 
ses him, dissects him, as a microscopist some 
noxious insect. His satire has all the aecu- 
racy of a scientific study; he is not, like 
Rabelais, obliged to disguise himself for fear 
of being burned; the ‘Kin is predisposed 
in his favour, if not exactly on his side. 
Skelton gives in his writings a reflection of 
the political wants of the age — the destruc- 
tion of a power which stood in obnoxious 
rivalry to the Crown. He appeals to the 
people, prepares them for the Reformation 
which Henry was to accomplish; his writ- 
ings are what Hudibras would have been, 





had that poem been written before the down- 
fall of the Puritans. Hence his denuncia- 
tions of the grievances of the time — “ So 
myche nobyll prechyng, and so lytell amend- 
ment ”— “so lytell care for the comyn weall, 
and so myche nede”—“ so myche pride 
of prelattes, so cruell and so kene.” His 
indignation strings grievance after grievance 
together, like the beads on a chaplet; he 
enumerates the crossings and blessings per- 
formed by the clergy, the poverty of the 
people, the taxes, the wasteful banqueting, ~ 
the hatred that prevails against the Church, 
the abundance of beggars, the boldness of 
vagabonds. He is too earnest for indulging 
in sceptical or frolicsome laughter. His 
copiousness of words is not intended to 
heighten buffoonery, but to strengthen the 
expression, present it under all its facets, 
with all available resources; he recruits 
words as a captain does men, in order to 
aggravate his attack ; his clearness strikes 
like a sword, while the brilliant polygonal 
mirror of Rabelais merely reflects surround- 
ing things. Skelton’s similes are not rollick- 
ing and sprightly, like those of the French 
author, but fierce and abusive ; he calls Wol- 
sey — 


“ So fatte a maggott, bred of a flesshe flye ; 

Was never such a ffylty gorgon, nor such an 
epicure, : 

Syns Dewcalyon’s flodde, I make the feste and 
sure.” 


Whenever he uses fable, as when he makes 
a parrot declaim against the evils of the age, 
it is to lend more variety to his denuncia- 
tions, and not to disguise them. So circum- 
stantial is he, that were it not for the variety 
of his imagery and the purpose running 
through his writings, he would have remain- 
ed as realistic as Lydgate; and it is by 
this characteristic that he is linked to the 
middle ages. Like other branches of lit- 
erature, satire has its periods of growth ; it 
is at first cradled in myths and allegories ; 
it then passes into the minuteness and detail 
of the chronicle ; and at last some powerful 
idea is implanted into it, pervades it, links it 
to some great movement, organizes it into a 
living form, which, however, like a hama- 
dryad, may present some traces of the past. 
This latter stage, which, considered relative- 
ly to modern times, is but the first phase, is 
exhibited in Skelton’s verse. As the fabric 
of civilization becomes more complicated, 
satirical writing becomes more refined, em- 
braces more relations of social life, is impreg- 
nated with subtler thougpt, reflects more 
shifting and delicate hues OF mind; this as- 
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pect it presents in Dryden, Pope, and Addi- 
son. But it is with satire as with poetry; 
althouzh its processes may become more 
refined and complicated in highly civilized 
es, its substratum, its essence, is rather 
clouded than really improved by such re- 
ffnement, as the highly-polished man of ma- 
ture age has lost the freshness of youth. 
Pope’s invective is to that of Skelton what 
his translation of Homer is to the original. 
Swift's “ Gulliver,” the most profound work 
‘which the eighteenth century has produced, 
may be considered as a by no means unsuc- 
cessful attempt to revive the old pungency 
of satire; it is a pre-Raphaelite picture ; 
and when Pope compared Swift to Rabelais, 
he could not more pointedly have hinted 
how closely Gulliver’s coarseness, realism, 
and allegorical meaniug approximate him to 
the old satirical creations. Skelton, com- 
pared with which even Butler is highly arti- 
ficial, is a well of undefiled English satire 
in all its freshness. To him invective was 
an element of opposition and of popular 
instruction ; he strove to rouse the passions 
of men .by curt denunciations in the 
common dialect ; his blows are at once vig- 
orous, trenchant, and embarrassed, like 
those of a young soldier stil] incumbered 
with armour. Skelton’s satire was a most 
perfect expression of that wild age in which 
the stern will of the royal Comus presided 
over a riot of gushing wealth, portly Church- 
men, whose fondness for wine was noted by 
Erasmus ; dull barons whose great banquets 
included such delicacies as peacocks, seals, 
and porpoises. The people too had their 
reveliings, for, in all ages of irony, reforma- 
tion, destruction, a thirst for the good things 
of this world pervades the children of men ; 
the higher motives of human action, faith, 
enthusiasm, or even some noble superstition, 
having disappeared, the senses gain the up- 
per hand, whether from a reaction against 
- previous abstinence, or the direct influence 
of new tendencies, or both causes united. 
When, in the fifteenth century, irony pre- 
vailed in Italy, Pulci expressed, as his great 
aspiration, a desire to enjoy good game, 
good wine, and a soft couch; Teofilo Folen- 
go revelled in visions of culinary dainties. 
At the period of the Reformation, libations 
were as widely indulged in throughout Ger- 
many as theological discussions; and Pic- 
colomini was aghast at the strenuous 
potations of the land. The conversaziones 
of the eighteenth century in France assum- 
ed the forms of suppers, where champagne 
sparkled as well as wit; and when the crash 
had come, a liberal distribution of sausages 
was a prominent characteristic of the Feast 
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of Reason. The roistering tendencies of 
the sixteenth century in merry England are 
reflected in Skelton’s “ Tunning of Elynoure 
Rumming.” Before Rabelais’ epic to wine- 
drinkers, and the creation of Sancho Panza, 
this curious poem gives a humorous picture 
of the sensual element of modern times. 
It presents the portrait of the queen of ale- 
wives, the idealization of the glories of beer. 
Redolent with the fumes of hops, and Saxon 
all over, like the immortal beverage quaffed 
by the heroes of the Walhalla, it is the epic 
of pot life; real as a picture of Teniers, it 
exhibits the forms of existence and scenes 
of the ale-house, the tapsters, the potboys, 
the ringing of the metal, and the over- 
flowing of the cups. Here the peasant, if 
Wolsey’s taxes have left him a penny, can 
have a full quart of ale, can steep his lips 
in the bitter froth of a sterling and unadul- 
terated beverage, such as that described by. 
a writer who added some lines to the open- 
ing of the poem — 


“ Full Winchester gage 
We had in that age; 
The Dutchman’s strong beere 
Was not hopt over heere, 
To us ’twas unknowne.” 


This imitator also declared that there was 
no smoking in the tavern — Raleigh and 
his Virginian weed not having yet made 
their appearance ; but notwithstanding this 
intercalation, there is no doubt that “ Ely- 
noure Rumming ” was written by Skelton. 
When the court was kept at Nonsuch, 
Skelton and other courtiers used to come to 
this ale-house for refreshment after fishing 
in the Mole; hence his delineation of the 
celebrated dame, some of whose descend- 
ants’ names were to be seen in parish regis- 
ters as late as the first part of the eigh- 
teenth century. (Dyce). That licensed 
victualler’s appearance seems not to have 
been very inviting — 


“Her face all om | 
Comely crynkly 
Woundervusly kled ... 
Her nose somdele hoked, 
And camously croked .. . 
Her skin lose and slacke, 
Grained lyke a sacke ; 
With a crocked backe.” 


Her dress consists of a russet gown and 
mantle of Lincoln green; on Sundavs she 
makes herself fine with “her kyrtel Brys- 
tow red,” and a head-dress compcsed' of 
a— 
70. 
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“ Whym wham, 
Knit with a trym tram, 
Upon her brayne pan 
Like an Egyptian.” 


Although her ordinary occupation is that 
of brewing and dispensing beer, it must be 
ewned that she may not be innocent of 
witchcraft — 


‘She is a tonnish gyb ; 
The dewyli and she be syb.” 


Her more legitimate business, however, is 
to dispense “ noppy ale,” — 


“ To travellers, to tinkers, 
‘To sweters, to swynkers, 
And ail good ale drynkers 
That wyll nothynge spare, 
But dry uke till they stare.” 


Slatternly girls also come to fetch beer — 


“ Wyth theyr heles dagged, 
Theyr kyrtelles all to-iagged, 
Theyr smockes all to-ragged, 
Wyrth tytters and tatters, 
Brynge dysshes and platiers, 
Wyth all theyr myght runnynge, 
To Elynoure Rummynge, 

To have of her Tunnynge.” 


Some of the customers have no cash, and 
bring honey, spoons, shoes, stockings, in 
exchange for beer. Some timorous people, 
probably teetotal backsliders, come in at 
the back door — 


“ Over the hedge and the pale 
And ail for the good ale.” 
Some thirsty women bring wedding rings, 
or a husband’s cap, or instruments of la- 
bour, hatchets, spinning-wheels, needles, 
thimbles, which they recklessly pawn for 
ale : — 


“‘ Here was scant thrift 
When they made such shyfe, 
Theyr thurst was so great 
They asked never for mete, 
But drynke, still drynke, 
And let the cat wynke.” 


In this manner does Elynour’s house be- 
come a store of miscellaneous articles — 
skeins of thread, flitches of bacon. frying- 
pans, walnuts, apples, pears, puddings, 
sausages. The satirist exposes the patho- 
legical results of some of the customers’ 


habits : — 





‘* She dranke so of the dregges, 
The dropsy was in her legges, 
Her face glystryng lyke glas; 
All foggy fat she was ; 

She also had the gout 
In all her ioyntes about.” 


Nor were surgical diseases unknown to 
the frequenters of the tavern; there was an 
old lady who — 


“ Had broken her shyn 
At the threshold coming in 
She yelled like a calfe.” 


But the most comical figure among all these 
customers is that of the prduish affected 
woman : — 


“There was a prickemendenty 
Sat lyke a seynty, 


And began to paynty 
As though she would feynty.” 


She rises from the table, calls the hostess 
apart, and explains in a confidential man- 
ner that she has not a groat wherewith 
to pay; but she settles the account by 
giving her amber beads. At last the 
poet exclaims : — 


fingers ytche, 


“ M 
I bo written to mytche 
Of this mad mummynge 
Of Elynoure Rummynge.” 


Notwithstanding its humour, this satire is 
a bitter exposition of human weakness. It 
is, in its-‘way, and in a lower sphere, al- 
most as sardonic as the invectives of Swift 
and Juvenal. There is in it none of the 
boisterous gayety of Rabelais. With the 
French satirist, drinking is associated with 
reckless jollity, if not with pleasure and 
knowledge; here it is a vice, productive 
of squalor and wretchedness. it no at- 
tractive side, and all its sombre colours are 
ae Here again we see the charac- 
ter of English satire— always practical, 
and moral when not political; severe and 
straightforward, without any halo of illu- 
sive sprightliness around it. Pope ridicul- 
ing the poverty and dulness of Grub Street 
writers, Swift hurling burning missiles 
from the depths of his troubled heart, are 
as different from Voltaire as Skeleton is 
from Rabelais. Stern, pitiless, almost de- 
spairing reproof on one side, inexhaustible 
levity on the other — concentrated bitter- 
ness, diffusive merriment —such are the 
contrasts presented by the satirists of the 
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two greatest nations in the world; the Ger- 
mans and Italians respectively present anal- 
ogous general characteristics, diversified 
only by seeondary tints. Luther too was 
earnest and destructive, while Folengo was 
sceptical and light-hearted. “ Elynoure 
Rumming” is the saddest of Skelton’s 
works ; there is no relenting, no hope in it, 
as in the poems against the clergy, to the 
end the scene remains a “ mad mummyng,” 
the wretched actors of which sacrifice 
everything to their sensuality. Like Ho- 
garth’s “ P ,” it pictures infatuated 
man under the sway of passion, recklessly 
sacrificing his all to morbid propensities. 
The frailties of human beings have ever 
been the theme of satirists and cynics, and 
Skelton was one of the most earnest of 
these; his view of the world pained him, 
and made him misanthropical. His invec- 
tives against the clergy are not to be as- 
cribed to mere envy and disappointment ; 
it is easy to see they were a natural pro- 
duct of his disposition, for what could dis- 
appointed interest have to do with a satire 
like “ Elynour Rumming”? This poem 


only shows what cynicism, what sorrowful 
ity this old laureate’s character contained. 
is frankness of expression well recalls his 
rich, sturdy, generous nature; his writings 
well represent the general character of his 
age. HH 


e stands alone in his time, as every 
great satirist usually does. Is it Swift, or 
Addison, or Pope, who will tell us most 
about the eighteenth century? In the 
same manner we glean more from Skelton 
than from More, who was a dreamer and 
ascetic, as well as a humorist ; or from the 
inferior writers of the age, Heywood, Bar- 
clay; or from the polished and artificial 
Wyatt and Surrey. 

ven in Skelton’s time began the tran- 
sitionary period which was to prepare the 
way for the Shakesperian’ epoch; Wyatt 
and Surrey produced polished imitations of 
Italian poetry. Skelton forms an interme- 
diate figure between those writers and the 
“barbaric pearl and gold” of Lydgate, and 
some of his poems give a foreshadow of 
that Italian revival, under which the Eng- 
lish language was to rise to its first perfec- 
tion; he could doubtless have borne an im- 
pone part in this great movement, had 
e not sacrificed poetry to political irony ; 
like Swift, he was essentially a pamphle- 
teer, and his writings enjoyed a wide- 
pread popularity. On the other hand, he in- 
curred the contempt of some Elizabethan 
critics. 
But even Puttenham, Meres, and in our 
age Hallam, who have depreciated Skelton’s 
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rude rhymes, could scarcely have objected 
to the graceful “ Boke of Philip Sparrow.” 
In this exquisite poem appears the best side 
of his character, Nis love for nature and the 
beautiful, his delicate sensitiveness, his 
genial humour. The language of this 
poem is quite different from that of Skel- 
ton’s satiricab writings; it flows easily, 
without unnatural contortions, like a brook 
which mirrors the flowers of a garden. 
Nothing can be more graceful than the sub- 
ject ; as birds have ever excited much sym- 
oy among human beings, the death of a 
ird is one of the most humorsome and 
melancholy themes which a poet can choose. 
Catullus wrote a sonnet upon it. The mid- 
dle ages indulged in graceful imaginings on 
the relations between birds and men. A 
legend of the time describes an island ten- 
anted by monks, in which birds joined the 
pious worshippers in singing the praises of 
God. St. Guthlac was said to have lived 
with swallows, who nested in his cell. 
Assisi was wont to preach the gospel to 
birds and butterflies, called swallows his 
sisters, taught a locust to sing hymns, and 
persuaded bitds to fast on Fridays. But 
the winged tribes were seldom chosen to be 
the herogs of verse; and in the great Fox 
Satires of the thirteenth century, the actors 
were chiefly quadrupeds. The “ Boke of 
Sparrows” is not then derived from the 
literature of the middle ages; it is an 
original work, in which irony and burlesque 
have given place to humour and gentleness. 
It is a dirge for the soul of Philip Sparrow, 
who had been slain by one Gyb, a cat. 
After wishing the | age soul immunity 
from the attacks of Pluto, the Furies, and 
Cerberus, the poet invokes the aid of 
philosophy as an alleviation of his grief. 


“ Wolde God I had Zenophontes 
Or Socrates the wyse, 
To show me the dewyse, 
Moderately to take 
This sorrow that I make 
For Philip Sparrow’s sake ! 
So fervently I shake. 
I fele my body quake ; 
So urgently I am brought . 
Into careful thought.” 


After describing at length the various 
habits and capabilities of the deceased bird, 
he apostrophises the murderous cat in this 
wise —_ 


“O cat of carlyshe kinde 
The fynde was in thy mynde 
When thou my byrde untwynde! 
I wold thou haddest ben blynde ! 
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The leopardes savage, 

The lyons in theyr rage, 

Mvyht catche the’ in theyr pawes 
And gnawe the’ in theyr iawes ! 
The serpents of Lybany > 
Myght stynge the’ venymously ! 
Of Arcady the beares 

Myght plucke away thyne eares ! ” 

He then gives a long enumeration of birds, 
whom he convokes to the funeral cere- 
mony — 


‘To wepe with me loke that ye come 
All manner of byrdes in your kynd .. . 
Some to sing, and some to say, 
Some to wepe, and some to pray, 
Every byrde in his laye, 

The goldfynche, the wagtayle ; 
The ianglynge iay to rayle, 
The fleckyd pye to chatier 

Of this dolorous mater ; 

And robyn redbrest, 

' He shall be the preest, 

The requiem masse to synge, 

Softly warbelynge, 

With helpe of the red sparow 

And the chatrynge swallow, 

This herse for to halow . . . 

The lusty chauntyng nyghtyngale, 
The popyngay to tell her tale... .” 


And so so for nearly a hundred lines. 
Among those summoned to the obsequies is 
the phoenix — . 
“ The byrde of Araby 

That potencially 

May never dye.” 


The funeral ceremonies being concluded, 
the poet-sheds his last tear over the grave — 


“On Phillip’s soule have pyte! , 
For he was a prety cocke, ~. 
And came of a gentyll stocke, 
And cherysshed full dayntely 
Tyll cruell fate made hym to dy ; 
Alas, for dolefull desteny !” 


The state of the English language precludes 
its being used “to write ornatly,” so that 
the epitaph is composed in Latin — 


“ Flos volucrum formose, vale ! 
Philippe, sub isto 
Marmore jam recubas 
Qui mihi carus eras.” 


Follows a “ commendacion,” in which Skel- 
ton’s verse assumes erotic tendencies; he 
becomes a doughty knight and defender of 
womankind — 





“ Trouth doth me bynd and loyalte 
Ever to be 
Theyr true bedell, 
To wryte and tell 
how women excell 
In noblenes.” 


He then mentions his “ maistres” with some 
enthusiasm — 


“ How shall I report 
All the ly sort 
Of her fetures ciere 
That hath non erthly pere? . . . 
The Indy saphire blew 
Her vaynes doth ennew;.. . 
Her beautye to augment 
Dame Nature hath her lent 
A warte vpon her cheeke, 
She is the vyolet, 
The daysy delectable, 
The columbine commendable, 
The ielofer amyable ; 
For this most goodly flowre, 
This blossome of fresshe coloure, 
So Jupiter, me secoure, 
She florysheth new and new 
In beautye and vertew.” 


The bird is forgotten in all these gallant- 
ries, until the end of the poem, when “ here 
followeth an adycion made by Maister Skel- 
ton” against his critics. In those verses he 
complains of the attacks made on the 
“ Boke,” and argues that the critical “ com- 
mendation ” is not out of place, inasmuch as 
it was intended to assuage the grief conse- 
quent on the Sparrow’s interment; and he 
conjures the bird — 


- y the vgly Eumenides 
That never have rest nor ease ; 


nt 
rent; .. . 


By the venemous se 
That in hell is never 
By Chimera’s flames, 
And all the dedly names 

Of infernall posty, 

Where soules frye and rosty ; 

By the Stygyall flood, 

And the streames wood 

Of Cocitus bottomless well; .. . 
That thou shortly tell, 

And show now unto me 

What the cause may be 

Of this perplexite !” 


And he concludes with wishing his de- 
tractors — 


“No worse than is contayned 
In verses two or thre 
That folowe as ye may se: 
Luride, cur, livor, volucris pia funera dam- 
nas? 
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Talia te rapiant rapiunt que fata volucrem ! 
Et tamen invidia mors tibi continua.” 


From which it appears that in those times 
laureates were wont to reply somewhat vig- 
orously to their reviewers. 

Coleridge chrracterizes the “Boke of 
Philip Sparrow ” as“ an exquisite and origi- 
nal poem.” It evinces Skelton’s powers as 
a humorist; the genial pleasantry of pray- 
ing for the bird’s soul, and summoning all 
manner of birds to the funeral, had not 
been equalled in the range of middle-ages 

try, and has perhaps not been surpassed 
in modern times, even by Sterne’s celebra- 
tel “ Ass,” and Southey’s “ Maggot in a 
Kernel ;” such delicate flowers of fancy 
only belong to the most fruitful and genial 
minds; a special development is required 
for this humour, which can be produced b 
those men alone who have gone Gena 
the whole range of ideas, have beheld hu- 
man nature under all its aspects. As, ac- 
cording to the ancient tradition, stags 
become youthful by feeding on serpents, 
such minds are led into humour by their 
habits of moral scepticism ; which, by acting 
and re-acting on more delicate feelings, give 
rise to a gentle satire, which will not be 
found in the early stages of literature, which 
differs from the Fox Satires by its tender- 
ness, and from the early fables by a less 
glaring simplicity. Gresset and La Fon- 
taine have given examples of this spirit, 
which also appears in several passages of 
Shakespeare. 

“Speke Parrot’? is another poem in 
which the hero is a bird, but it is a satirical 
rather than humourous work, as the parrot 
vehemently declaims against the clergy. 
In the “ Bowge of Courte,” and the “ Gar- 
Jand of Laurell,” Skelton displays his talent 
for serious poetry. The former is an alle- 
gorical poem, which he wrote after the ex- 
ample of the ancient poets. 


“T callynge to mynde the greate anctoryte 

Of poets olde, whyche fall craftely 

Vnder as coverte termes as coude be, 
Can touche a trouth and cloke it subtylly 

With fresshe vtteraunce full sentenciously ; 
Dyverse in style, some spared not vyce to 

wryte, 
Some of moralyte te nobly dyde endyte.” 


His minor poems include a fierce invec- 
tive against the “ Scottes,” an ode “ On 
Time,” and some hymns to the Persons of 
the Trinity. He also wrote several plays, 
of which the “ Magnifivence” alone sur- 
vives; it is certainly superior to the masques 
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and mysteries of the time, and has been 
considered as entitling Skelton to rank 
among the fathers of the English drama. 
Skelton had some literary quarrels in his 
day. He was no doubt the assailant in 
some of those squabbles, for, according to 
Churchyard, he was inclined to talk as he © 
wrote (Dyce) ; and Fuller observes that he 
had too much wit, and that his satirical 
spirit unfortunately lighted on “three noli 
me tangere’s, viz. the rod of a schoolmester, 
the cowls of friars, and the cap of a cardi- 
nal. The first gave him a lash, the second 
deprived him of his livelihood, the third al- 
most outed him of his life.” Henry no 
doubt encouraged Skelton to attack Gar- 
nesche, the poems against'whom purport to 
have been written “by the kynges most 
noble commandment.” Garnesche had been 
the first assailant, as appears from the open- 
ing lines of the first poem against Garnesche : 


“ Sithe ye have me chalyngyd, Master Gar” 
nesche, 

Rudely revilyng me in the kynges noble 
hall.” 


This Garnesche was a knight, gentleman 
usher to the king ; he attended the Princess 
Mary to France in 1514, and performed a 
feat of gallantry when she was wrecked at 
Boulogne: ‘Her shippe with greate diffi- 
cultie was brought to Bulleyn, and with 
great jeopardy at the entryng of the haven, 
for the master ran the shippe hard on shore, 
but the botes were redy and reseyved this 
noble lady, and at the landyng Sir Christo- 
pher Garnysche stode in the water, and 
toke her in his armes, and so caryed her to 
land.” In these days vessels who go ashore 
near Boulogne go to pieces immediately, 
and no lifeboats are ready. 

Other adversaries of Skelton’s were Ga- 
gwynne or Gaguin, the French ambassador, 
who was a good historian for the age; Wil- 
liam Lily, the grammarian, who charged 
Skelton with having no knowledge and 
being no poet; Dunbar, the great Scotch 
satirist, wrote a “ flyting” against Skelton, 
to which the Laureate replied; but these 
compositions seem to have been prompted 
by rude and boisterous bantering rather 
than personal hatred. The most celebrated 
of Skelton’s literary quarrels was that. be- 
tween the Laureate and Barclay. This 
writer, whose most widely known work is a 
translation of Sebastian Brandt’s “ Ship of 
Fools,” attacked the dirge of “ Philip Spar- 
row;” but Skelton retorted in no harsher 
terms than the following allusion : — 
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“Yet some there be therewith that take gre- 
vaunce, 
And grudge thereat with frownyng counte- 
naunce ; 
But what of that? hard it is to please all 
men ; 
Who list amende it, let hym set to his penne.” 


Barclay also left a poem “ Contra Skel- 
tonum,” which has perished. In his fourth 
Eglogue, however, may be read some of the 
most scurrilous invectives which envy could 
devise. He classed Skelton among a “ sham- 
full rabble ” of “ rascolde poets.” 

In subsequent ages, Skelton has been 
depreciated by Meres, Puttenham, Warton, 
and Hallam; on the other hand, he has 
been praised’ by Disraeli, Coleridge, Sou- 
they. Every one knows Pope’s line about 
heads of houses quoting Skelton; from 
which it would seem that Skelton was as 
popular in the eighteenth century as Pope 
is in our age. 

In the “Garland of Laurell” Skelton 
gives a complete list of his writings. He 
wrote that poem in praise of himself, with 
the egotism of old age. He was at that 
time sojourning at Sherifhotten Castle, 
Yorkshire, then in possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the father-in-law of Lady Surrey, 
mother of the great poet, and patroness of 
the Laureate. It seems that some ladies 
had agreed to erown the old poet with a 
garland of laurel; and it is pleasant to 
think that he was honoured and befriended 
in his old age. Skelton seems to have re- 
sided for some years at Diss, as some short 
poems indicate, which he wrote at the ex- 
ee of his parishioners. According to 

uller he was suspended from his ecclesias- 
tical office through the influence of the 
monks, who were bent on retaliating for 
his attdcks. “Such foul Lubbers,” says 
Fuller, “fell heavy on all which found 
fault with them.” The sly Laureate had 
run away with a lady, and married her 
secretly. His diocesan, Nix, Bishop of 
Norwich, a cruel and licentious man,prompt- 
ed by the friars, availed himself of this ad- 
venture to suspend Skelton ; in those days 
the marriage of a priest was considered a 
far greater crime than his having a concu- 
bine. The poet next succumbed in his 
unequal struggle with Wolsey, who had not 
forgotten the * Why came ye not to court ?” 
This Cardinal sent officers to capture Skel- 
ton, who, however, fled to the cloisters of 
Westminster, where he took sanctuary. 
There he was protected, and kindly treated 
by his old friend Abbot Islip; and the old 
Laureate thus spent the remaining years of 
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his life in repose, amusing himself now and 
then with writing verses to the memory of 
Henry VII., his Queen, and other roval 
personages buried at Westminster. He 
died June 21, 1529, and was buried in the 
chancel of St. Margaret's. 

His memory showed the fate which al- 
ways befalls great writers whose satirical 
character has made a strong impression on 
their time. A great number of apocryphal 
pranks and comic writings were ascribed to 
him, as afterwards to Rabelais. Anthony 
Wood charges him with having, in his liv- 
ing and throughout the diocese, been “ es- 
teemed more fit for the stage than for the 

ew or pulpit.” The “Merie Tales of 
Skelton” are a series of buffoonic stories 
composed after his death, relating singular 
antics as having been performed by him; 
thus he is described as coming to an inn, 
calling for drink, not being attended to, 
crying “ Fire!” in order to arouse the peo- 
ple, and pointing to his throat when asked 
by a terrified crowd where the conflagration 
was. Such are the traits which delighted 
the readers of the time, who sought for 
“ pleasaunt recreacion of minde” without 
caring much about the truth. Far other, 
however, is the man as he appears in his 
writings. He indeed appears, especially to 
our age, to have indulged in vulgarity and 
coarseness. The fastidious Elizabethan 
critics censured him for those faults; but 
they wrote when Italian polish had already 
rofoundly leavened the English taste; 
Wyatt's satire had been diluted by a re- 
fined sentimentalism, and Surrey had imi- 
tated Petrarch. Skelton had not travelled, 
like the son of his patroness; he had not 
seen a Geraldine at Florence, or become 
imbued with the Italian spirit. He was the 
product of an earlier and coarser age, and 
must not be charged with the blemishes of 
his time. He performed the necessary 
work of his age—a work which Surrey, 
Wyatt, would have had to perform had they 
lived under the same circumstances and had 
the same ability. Satire was sufficiently 
coarse as late as the eighteenth century ; in 
this age there is no satire at all; and to 
charge Skelton with the faults of his age 
and vocation is to charge the ichthyosaurus 
with uncouthness. His instrument, the lan- 
guage, was very imperfect ; his attempts to 
improve it, and his consciousness of its 
roughness, were weighty evidences of his 
literary penetration. His embarrassed 
phraseology is the result of his desperate 
endeavour to enrich the literary dialect by 
graftings from the vernacular tongue. In 
writing he had two purposes to accomplish 
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—to write as “ ornately” as possible, but | ological strata, which are the pillars of the 


especially to make his language popular, in 
order that his satire nfight be widely rel- 
ished. Wyatt and Surrey, on the con- 
trary, were mere court poets, comparative 

urists whose only care was to prune their 

nguage of “ragged” words and imitate 
the flow of Italian verse. Had Skelton 
been less copious and popular he would have 
been more polished ; but what he would have 
gained in elegance, he would have lost in 

wer, candour, and variety of expression. 

ven his predecessors, such as Chaucer, and 
many of his contemporaries, Roy, Lindsay, 
Barclay, are not so tattered and rugged, 
merely because they did not make that ef- 
fort to popularity of language, which Skel- 
ton did. He probably, like Sir Thomas 
More, studied the vernacular speech in 
streets and markets. It was he who gave 
the modern impulse to the fixation of the 
language, by exhibiting its vernacular power 
in its fullest aspect, and demonstrating the 
extreme ruggedness of that speech; he 
showed from what the language was to be 
purified before it could become a perfect 
vehicle of literary expression. In his writ- 
ings are seen shoals of vernacular words 
such as fysgygge, flirt; blother, to gabble ; 
tunning, brewing, &c. His writings are 
like Roger Bacon’s optic tube, in which 
future events were discerned; in Skelton’s 
verse is foreshown the excellence which a 
succeeding generation attained. But as 
for himself, he was not bent on writing 
agreeable sentimental verses inspired from 
Petrarch. He had studied Juvenal much 
more than Petrarch, and was bent on imi- 
tating the satirist and not the sonnet-poet. 
His mission was to express the rough, unset- 
tled, and transitionary side of the age. The 
language presents both power and beauty ; 


Skelton expressed its power, and left the | 


beauty to be evinced by his younger suc- 
cessors: but in casting his speech in the 
popular mould he was as great and useful a 
neologist as those who assumed the Italian 
manner. His works are like the great ge- 





earthly crust — the deposits where uncouth 
and gigantic creations, ichthyosauri, plesi- 
osauri, pterodactyls, are found ; these layers 
must not be expected to yield brilliant pearls 
and precious stones, but the saurians are, to 
philosophic eyes, more valuable than many 
diamonds, because they bear witness to 
great evolutions in the Sees of the globe. 
Far above them are the alluvial fields that 
produce fruits and flowers, but each series 
of layers has its own importance, is a thought 
of God, intimately linked to the great whole. 
It is thus in literature, where every phase 
must be understood and nothing depreci- 
ated. Skelton was the ablest representa- 
tive of the reforming and satirical spirit of 
his age; More, the only Englishman of his 
time who could have vied with the Laure- 
ate in learning and wisdom, adheres to a 
conservative and mystical spirit. Both those 
great men lived at court ; both were humor- 
ists; but More was an ascetic and mystic, 
Skelton a cynic. That -nature, which 
is often compatible with the most apparently 


| severe cynicism, made him, however, always 


ready to regret the violence which his tervid 
temperament imprinted to his attacks; im- 
oar but not virulent, his anger stings 

ut does not fester in the wound ; his pug- 
nacity, as evinced in the quarrel with the 
Scotch poet, is often the effect of strength 
aud buoyant spirits rather than deliberate 
hostility. He had no pride or undue vanity, 
but the amiable and harmless egotism of an 
aged literary man surrounded by a friendly 
coterie. That garland of laurel, which ladies 
wove for him in his time, has now been 
somewhat withered and forgotten in the 
rush of ages; Abbot Islip, Wolsey, Nix, the 
Benedictine friars, the old Laureate, have 
passed away; but Skelton’s phantom can 
still be evoked from his writings, while his 
body is undergoing its changes under St. 
Margaret’s Church; around which gin shops 
disperse their “tunning, ” and the tide of 
human nature flows continually. 





Mrs. Josern G1LBeErt (better known as Ann| published more than half a century ago, and 
Taylor), one of the authors of “Original | other poems, died in Nottingham, on the 20th 
Poems for Infant Minds,” a collection of lyrics ' inst., at the age of eighty-four. 
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From the Cornhill Magazine, 


CANNING AND THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


Ir is difficult to account for the neglect 
into which the wit and wisdom of the Anti- 
Jacobin have fallen, unless by the re- 
luctance with which men accord the palm 
of superority in varied pursuits to one and 
the same competitor. In Canning’s life- 
time his reputation as.a writer of political 
jeuz-d'esprit long stood in the way of his 
claim to be recognized as a parliamentary 
orator of the first rank. His after-career as 
a statesman seems in its turn to have ob- 
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great nation, and it seems to me as absurd 
as if a butterfly were to teach bees to make 
honey. That he is an extraordinary writer 
of small poetry, and a diner-out of the 
highest order, I do most readily admit. 
After George Selwyn, and perhaps Tickell, 
there has been no such man for this half- 
century.” 

It is difficult to know whether more to 
admire the cleverness of a passage such as 
this, or to feel vexed at its injustice. Syd- 
ney Smith, himself the prince of diners-out, 
was not the man to discharge this shaft 
against a wit and man of genius. 

Passing by, however, what can be said of 


scured his literary fame. To show how his: Canning as a politician, let us consider him 


reputation as a wit was thrown in his teeth, ; solely as a man of letters. 


In his younger 


it may be sufficient to quote the character | days graceful and accurate scholarship con- 
given him by a contemporary political sati- : stituted in itself a social and literary dis- 


rist — Sydney Smith. 
him to the blue-bottle fly, “the bluest, 
grandest, merriest, most important animal in 
existence,” he thus sums up his character :— 

“| have listened to him long and often, 
with the greatest attention; I have used 
every exertion in my power to take a fair 
measure of him, and it appears to me im- 
possible to hear him upon any arduous topic 
without perceiving that he is eminently de- 
ficient in those solid and serious qualities 
upon which, and upon which alone, the con- 
fidence of a great country can properly 
repose. He sweats, and labours, and works 
for sense, and Mr. Ellis always seems to 
think it is coming, but it does not come: 
the machine can’t draw up what is not to 
be found in the spring. Providence has 
made him a light-j-sting, paragraph-writing 
man, and that he will remain to his dying 


a When he is jocular, he is strong; when 
he is serious, he is like Samson in a wig; 
any ordinary person is a match for him. 
A song, an ironical letter, a burlesque ode, 
an attack in the newspaper upon Nicholl’s 
eyes, a smart speech of twenty minutes, full 
of gross misrepresentations and clever turns, 
excellent language, a spirited manner, lucky 
quotation, success in provoking dull men, 
some half-information picked up in Pall 
Mall in the morning,— these are your 
friend’s natural weapons; all these —~ 
he can do; here I allow him to be truly 

at. Nay, I will be just, and go still 
farther — if he would confine himself to 
these things, and consider the facile and 
playful to be the basis of his character, he 
would, for that species of man, be universal- 
ly allowed to be a person of a very good 
anderstanding: call him a legislator, a rea- 
soner, and the conductor of the affairs of a 





Having compared | tinction of high value. The two leaders of 


our two great political parties of the present 
day still keep up the memory of this former 
time ; but notwithstanding the brilliant ex- 
amples of the Earl of Derby and Mr. Glad- 
stone, it is to be feared that the circle with- 
in which such pursuits are understood and 
ae is daily becoming narrower. 
en Canning had scarcely emerged from 
boyhood we find that he was one of the 
principal contributors to the Microcosm, or, 
to quote its full title, The Microcosm: a 
Perwdical Work, by Gregory Griffin, of the 
College of Eton. Inscribed to the Rev. Dr. 
Davies. It consisted of papers by various 
youthful authors, written in imitation of the 
sane he and published every Monday from 
ovember 6, 1786, to July 30,1787. From 
one of the papers written by Canning in 
imitation of Addison’s commentary on the 
ballad of Chevy Chase, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage, commended to the attention 
of some learned but withal rather heavy 
commentators : — 


The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts 
All on a summer’s day. 


On this last line we have the following 
comment : — “* All on a summer's day.’ — 
I cannot leave this line without remarking 
that one of the Scribleri, a descendant of 
the famous Martinus, has expressed his sus- 
picions of the text being corrupted here, 
and proposes, instead of ‘ All.on,’ reading 
‘ Alone,’ alleging, in favour of this altera- 
tion. the effect of solitude in raising the 

assions. But Hiccius Doctius, a High 

utch commentator — one, nevertheless, 
well versed in British literature — in a note 
of his usual length and learning, has con- 
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futed the arguments of Scriblerus. In sup- 
port of the present reading, he quotes a 
passage from a poem, written about the 
same period with our author's, by the cele- 
brated Johannes Pastor (most commonly 
known as Jack Sheppard), entitled An 
Elegiac Epistle to the Turnkey of Newgate, 
wherein the gentleman declares that — 
rather indeed in compliance with an old 
custom than to gratify any particular wish 
of his own — he is going 
All hanged for to be, 
Upon that fatal Tyburn tree. 


Now, as nothing throws greater light on an 
author than the concurrence of a contem- 
porary writer, I am inclined to be of Hic- 
cius’s opinion, and to consider the ‘ All’ as 
an elegant expletive, or, as he®more aptly 
phrases it, ‘ elegans expletivum.’” 

The publication, however, with which 
the name of Canning is most generally as- 
sociated is the celebrated Anti-Jacobin, the 
object of which was to ridicule and refute 
the theories of religion, government, and 
social economy propounded by the revolu- 
tionary leaders in France, and their friends 
and admirers in England. Its first appear- 
ance was on November 7, 1797; its last on 
July 9,1798. In 1799 the poetical portion 
of it was reprinted in one volume ; and in 
1854 it was again issued, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Charles Edmonds, who fulfilled 
his task with industry and discrimination. 
He was at great pains to ascertain the au- 
thorship of the various contributions, but 
not in every case, apparently, with success. 
He appears to have relied on four principal 
authorities: viz., Canning’s own copy of the 

try;* the copy belonging to the Earl of 

estmoreland, then Lord Burghersh, the 
— copy, and information derived 
rom W. Upcott, the authors’ amanuensis. 
Appended to the table of contents is a curi- 
ous account, derived, the editor tells us, 
from “ the researches of E. Hawkins, Esq., 
of the British Museum :” — 

“ Wright, the publisher of the Anti-Jaco- 
bin, lived at 169, Piccadilly, and his shop 
was the general morning resort of the friends 
of the Ministry, as Debrett’s was of the Op- 
positionists. About the time when the An- 
ti-Jacobin was contemplated, Owen, who 
had been the publisher of Burke’s pamph- 
lets, failed. The editors of the Anti-Jacobin 
took his house, paying the rent, taxes, &c., 


*A writer in the Edinburgh Review (July, 1858), 
speaking of this copy, says, “ After the fullest in- 
quiries amongst his surviving relatives and friends 

with the exception of the Governor-General of 
ndia), we cannot discover a trace of its existence 
at any period.” 
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and gave it up to Wright, reserving to 
themselves the first floor, to which a com- 
munication was opened through Wright’s 
house. Being thus enabled to pass to their 
own rooms through Wright’s shop, where 
their frequent visits did not excite any re- 
marks, they contrived to escape particular 
observation. Their meetings were most reg- 
ular on Sundays, but they not unfrequent- 
ly met on other days of the week, and in 
their rooms were chiefly written the politi- 
cal portions of the work. What was writ- 
ten was generally left open upon the table, 
and as others of the party dropped in, hints 
or suggestions were made ; sometimes whole 
passages were contributed by some of the 
parties present, and afterwards altered by 
others, so that it is almost impossible to as- 
certain the names of the authors. Gifford 
was the working editor, and wrote most of 
the refutations and corrections of the ‘ Lies,’ 
‘ Mistakes,’ and ‘ Misrepresentations.’ The 
papers on finance were chiefly by Pitt ; the 
first column was frequently reserved for 
what he might send; but his contributions 
were uncertain, and generally very late, so 
that the space set apart for him was some- 
times filled up by other matter. He only 
once met the editors at Wright’s. Upcott, 
who was at the time assistant in Wright’s 
shop, was employed as amanuensis, to copy 
out for the printer the various contributions, 
that the authors’ handwriting might not be 
detected.” 

The account here given of the author- 
ship of these pieces seems to be very, im-: 
probable. Good writing is seldom wrought 
out in the hap-hazard manner here de- 
scribed. The more highly polished any com- 

osition is, the greater the ease with which 
it flows, in such proportion does it tell of 
quiet thought and patient elaboration. 

Among Canniny’s contributions, the best 
known are the “ Inscription for the Door of 
the Cell in Newgate where Mrs. Brownrigg 
the Prenticide was Confined, previous to 
her Execution,” and the “ Friend of Hu- 
manity and the Knife-grinder.” 

In the year 1796, Mr. Payne Knight pub- 
lished The Progress of Civil Society, a di- 
dactic poem in six books. This production, 
which evinced a decided preference for man 
in’a savage state, when uncorrupted by the 
unnatural customs of civilization, offered a 
fair mark for the ridicule of Canning. In 
the Progress of Man, a parody of Mr. 
Knight’s poem, his description of love-pas- 
sions as “ warming the whale on Zembla’s 
frozen shore ” is well satirized, though with 
but little exaggeration, in the following 
lines :— 
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How Lybian tigers’ chawdrons love assails, 

And warms, ’midst seas of ice, the melting 
whales ; 

Cools the crimpt cod, fierce pangs to perch im- 
parts, 

Shrinks shrivelled shrimps, but opens oysters’ 
hearts ; 

Then say, how all these things together tend 

To one _ truth, prime object, and good 
end ? 


In the second part we are told how man 
in his downward progress to civilization be- 
came a flesh-eater. Having seen a tiger 
devour a leveret or a pig, he becomes de- 
sirous of doing the same. Taught by some 
instinct to make a bow and arrow, — 


Then forth he fares. Around in careless play 
Kids, pigs, and lambkins unsuspecting stray ; 
With grim delight he views the sportive band, 
Intent on blvod, and lifts his murderous hand ; 
Twangs the bent bow, resounds the fateful dart, 
Swift-winged, and trembles in a porker’s heart. 


In the concluding part, marriage is treat- 
ed of. Taking up Mr. Knight’s rather free 
notions on the subject, Canning opens this 
part with an invocation to the South Sea 
Islands, tells of the happy absence of 
form and ceremony which » dl character- 
ize all nuptial rites, and thus proceeds : — 


Learn ay each nymph, whose free aspiring 
min 

Europe’s cold laws and colder customs bind, 

Oh! learn what Nature’s genial laws decree, 

What Otaheite is, let Britain be ! 


Of whist or cribbage mark the amusing game, 
The partners changing, but the sport the same : 
Else would the gamester’s anxious ardour cool, 
Dull every deal, and stagnant every pool. 

Yet must one man, with one unceasing wife, 
Play the long rubber of connubial life. 


_The Loves of the Triangles is another 
piece in which we can discern the airy grace 
of Canning’s genius. The first part of this 
poem was written by J. H. Frere; but as 
Addison borrowed and improved upon 
Steele’s Sir Roger de Coverley. so did Can- 
ning with the orivinal conception of Frere. 
This poem Jeffrey pronounced to be the 
perfection of parody. It far excels, how- 
ever, the production it aims at ridiculing, 
viz. Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, and it 
may be questioned whether at times it does 
not awaken more elevated associations than 
could possibly have been suggested by the 
original. The contest between Parabola, 
Hyperbola, and Ellipsis for the love of “the 
Pheenician cone” is exceedingly humorous. 
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Respecting this object of the affections of 
the mathematical Goddesses, the following 
information is given us in a note :— “ It was 
under this shape that Venus was worshipped 
in Phenicia. Mr. Higgins thinks it was the 
Venus Urania, or Celestial Venus; in allu- 
sion to which the Pheenician grocers first 
introduced the practice of preserving su- 
gar-loaves in blue or sky-coloured paper ; 
he also believes that the conical form of the 
original grenadier’s cap was typical of the 
loves of Mars and Venus.” Two lines of 
this poem are well known, through the ap- 
plication made of them by the late Daniel 
O’Connell to the present Earl of Derby — 


So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying Three Insides ; 


or, as the great Irish agitator read it, to give 
point to his joke — “ six insides.” 

In the last number of the Anti-Jacobin 
appeared what is generally considered its 
masterpiece, viz. “ New Morality.” From 
this we extract the lines on Candour, — 
lines sometimes quoted, at least in part, by 
many who are ignorant of the source whence 
they are derived : — 


‘* Much may be said on both sides,” hark, I hear 

A well-known voice that murmurs in my ear, — 

The veice of Candour. Hail! most solemn 
sage, 

Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age, 

Candour —which softens party’s headlong rage ; 

Candour — which spares its foes ; nor e’er de- 
scends 

With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 

Candour — which loves in see-saw strain to tell 

Of acting foolishly, but meaning well ; 

Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 

Convinced that all men’s motives are the same ; 

And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 

Black’s not so black, nor white so very white. 

‘“« Fox, to be sure, was vehement and wrong ; 

But then Pitt’s words, you’ll own, were rather 
strong. 

Both must be blamed, both pardon’d; ’twas 


just so 
With Fox and Pitt full forty years ago! 
So Walpole, Pulteney ; — factions in all times 
Have had their follies, ministers their crimes.” 
Give me the avow’d, th’ erect, the manly foe. 
Bold I can meet — perhaps may turn his blow ; 
But of all plagues, good Heav’n, thy wrath can 


Save, save, oh ! save me from the Candid Friend! 


It is unnecessary to observe, however, that 
the lesson inculeated by these brilliant lines 
must be taken cum grano. There is such & 
thing as genuine, unsophisticated candour, 
which is deserving of all respect; though 
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every effort should be made to put down the 
canting candour adopted by men who either 
have no opinions of their own to express, 
or who are too timid and servile to give 
them utterance. 

The following lines on the British Oak 
are generally attributed to Pitt. Both for 
their innate beauty, and for the political 
lesson they teach, they are worthy of atten- 
tion : — 


So thine own Oak, by some fair streamlet’s side, 

Waves its broad arms and spreads its leafy 
pride ; 

Towers from the earth, and, rearing to the skies 

Its conscious strength, the tempest’s wrath de- 
fies : 

Its ample branches shield the fowls of air ; 

To its cool shade the panting herds repair. 

The treacherous current works its noiseless way, 

The fibres loosen, and the roots decay ; 

Prostrate the beauteous ruin lies, and all 

That shared its shelter perish in its fall. 


To Pitt is also attributed the concluding 
stanza of Rogero’s song in “ The Rovers; 
or, Double Arrangement.” This was a par- 
ody upon the German“drama, which was at 
that time only known to Englishmen through 
the medium of a few very bad translations 
of some of the least meritorious of the works 
of Goethe, Schiller, and Kotzebue. This 
song, though often quoted, will bear quota- 
tion once more : — 


I. 
Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U — 
— niversity of Gottingen, — 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


II. 
Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in! * 
Alas! Matilda then was true! 
At least I thought so at the U — 
—niversity of Gottingen, — 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


III. 
Barbs! Barbs! alas! how swift you flew 
Her neat po-t-waggon trotting in! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view. 
Forlorn I languished at the U — 
— niversity of Gottingen, — 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


Iv. 
This faded form ! this pallid hue! 
* This blood my veins is clotting in: 
My years are many, — they were few 





When first I entered at the U — 
—niversity of Gottingen — 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


v. “a 
There first for thee passion grew, 
Sweet ! sweet Matilda Pottingen ! 
Thou-wast the daughter of my tu— 
—tor, law professor at the U — 
— niversity of Gottingen — 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
~~ 
vI. 
Sun, moon, and thou, vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in: 
Here doomed to starve on water gru — 
— el, never shall I see the U — 
— niversity of Gottingen, — 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


For his share in this drama of “The Ro- 
vers,” the vials of Niebuhr’s wrath were 
emptied upon poor Canning’s head. It is 
amusing to see the great German historian, 
the reconstructor of Roman history, exhibit- 
ing so curious a misapprehension of con- 
temporary English a and of the char- 
acters of contemporary English statesmen, 
as the follewing passage evinces : — 

“ Canning was at. that,time (1807) at 
the head of foreign affairsin England. His- 
tory will not form the same judgment of him 
as that formed by his contemporaries. He 
had great talents, but was not a great states- 
man ; he was one of those persons. who dis- 
tinguish themselves as the squires of. politi- 
cal heroes. He was-highly accomplished in 
the two classical languages, but without be- 
ing a learned scholar. He was especially 
conversant with the Greek writers; he had 
likewise poetical talent, but only for satire. 
At first he had joined the leaders of oppo- 
sition against Pitt’s ministry; Lord Grey, 
who perceived his ambition, advised him, 
half in joke, to join the Ministers, as he 
would make his fortune. He did so, and 
was employed to write articles for the news- 
papers and satirical verses, which were often 
directed against his former benefactors. 

“ Through the influence of the Ministers 
he came into Parliament. So long as the 
great eloquence of former times lasted, and 
the great men were alive, his talent was ad- 
mired ; but younger persons had no great 
pleasure in his petulant epigrammatic elo- 
quence and his jokes, which were often in 
bad taste. He joined the Society of the 
Anti-Jacobins, which defended everything 
connected with existing institutions. This 
society published a journal, in which the 
most honoured names of foreign countries 
were attacked in the most scandalous man- 
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ner. German literature was at that time! his health, he should propose, ‘ Merlin, the 
little known in England, and it was associ- late Minister of Justice ; and Trial by Jury.’” 
ated there with the ideas of Jacobinism and| A lengthy speech is delivered by the 
revolution. Canning then published in the | great Macfungus —— by whom is intended 
Anti-Jacobin the most shameful pasquinade | the late Sir James Mackintosh. From the 
which was ever written against Germany, ruins of all ancient governments and con- 
under the title of ‘Matilda Pottingen.’ stitutions, he proposes to raise a magnificent 
Gottingen is described in it as the sink of Temple of Freedom, where — 
all infamy; professors and students as a| “ Our infants shall be taught to lisp, in 
gang of miscreants; licentiousness, incest, | tender accents, the Revolutionary Hymn, — 
and atheism as the character of the German | where with wreaths of myrtle, and oak, and 
ae Such was Canning’s beginning.) poplar, and vine, and olive, and cypress, 
e was at all events useful, — a sort of po-| and ivy, with violets, and roses, and daffo- 
litical Cossack.” — (Geschichte des Zeitalters | dils, and dandelions in our hands, we will 
der Revolution, vol. ii. p. 242.) swear respect to childhood, and manhood, 
There is one of the prose contributions | and old age, and virginity, and womanhood, 
to the Anti-Jacobin whieh bears the impress| and widowhood; but, above all, to the 
of Canning’s peculiar humour, and which Supreme Being. 
contains specimens of oratory so well suited | “These prospects, fellow-citizens, may 
to some of the leading speakers of the Re-| possibly be deferred. The Machiavelism of 
form League that we must not pass it by.' governments may for the time prevail, and 
It is entitled the “ Report of the Meeting of | this unnatural and execrable contest may 
the Friends of Freedom at the Crown and yet be prolonged; but the hour is not far 
Anchor Tavern.” The writer puts into the | distant ; persecution will only serve to ac- 
mouth of Erskine a speech of which the celerate it; and the blood of patriotism, 
following extract contains the peroration: — | streaming from the severing axe, will call 
“ Mr. Erskine concluded by recapitulat- | down vengeance on our oppressor in a voice 
ing, in a strain of agonizing and impressive | of thunder. I expect the contest, and I am 
eloquence, the several more prominent heads prepared for it. I hope I shall never shrink, 
of his speech. He had been a soldier and | nor swerve, nor start aside, wherever duty 
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a sailor, and had a son at Winchester School ; | and inclination may place me. My services, 
he had been called by special retainers, dur- | my life itself, are at your disposal — whether 
ing the summer, into many different and to act or to suffer, I am yours — with Hamp- 
distant parts of the country, travelling chief- den in the field, or with Sidney on the scaf- 


ly in post-chaises. He felt himself called fold. My example may be more useful to 
upon to declare that his poor faculties were | you than my talents; and this head may, 
at the service of his country — of the free | perhaps, serve your cause more effectually, 
and enlightened part of it, at least. He | if placed on a pole upon Temple Bar, than 
stood here as a man; he stood in the eye, if it was occupied in organizing your com- 
indeed in the hand, of God, to whom (in mittees, in preparing your revolutionary 
the presence of the company and waiters) | explosions, and conducting your corre- 
he solemnly appealed. He was of noble, | spondence.” 

rhaps royal, blood; he had a house at} When Canning was attacked in Parlia- 

ampstead ; was convinced of the necessity | ment for his share in the Anti-Jacobin, he 
of a thorough and radical reform; his pam- | declared that he felt no shame for its char- 
phlet had gone through thirty editions, | acter or principles, nor any other sorrow for 
skipping alternately the odd and even num-| the share that he had had in it than that 
bers ; he loved tle constitution, to which he which the imperfection of his pieces was 
would cling and grapple ; and he was clothed | calculated to inspire. Pitt, however, seems 
with the infirmities of man’s nature. He | to have thought it better to bring the pub- 
would apply to the present French rulers | lication to a close, and it accordingly ter- 
(particularly Barras and Reubel) the words | minated with the number which contained 
of the poet : — “New Morality.” A monthly review was, 
indeed, afterwards started under the same 
name ; but, with this, Canning seems to have 
had nothing to do. 

During the Addington administration, 
Canning’s muse was very prolific, and many 
of his effusions against that Minister ap- 


Be to their faults a little blind ; 

Be to their virtues very kind ; 

Let all their ways be unconfined, 
And clap the padlock on their mind ! 


And for these reasons, thanking the gentle- 
men who had done him the honour to drink 





peared in the columns of a newspaper of 
that day called the Oracle. Many of them 
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were reprinted in the Spirit of the Public 
Journals for 1803 and 1804. The following 
character of Addington is taken from the 
conclusion of Good Intentions — 


’T were best, no doubt, the truth to tell, 
But still, good soul, he means so well ! 
Others, with necromantic skill, 

May bend men’s passions to their will, 
Raise with dark spells the tardy loan, 

To shake the vaunting Consul’s throne ; 

In thee no magic arts surprise, 

No tricks to cheat our wondering eyes ; 

On thee shall no suspicion fall 

Of sleight of hand, or cup and ball; 

E’en foes must own thy spotless fame, 
Unbranded with a conjuror’s name ! 

Ne’er shall thy virtuous thoughts conspire 
To wrap majestic Thames in fire ! 

And if that black and nitrous grain 

Which strews the fields with thousands slain, 
Slept undiscovered yet in earth, 

Thou ne’er hadst caused the monstrous birth, 
Nor aided (such thy pure intention) 

That diabolical invention ! 

Hail, then, on whom our state is leaning ! 
© minister of mildest meaning ! 

Blest with such virtues to talk big on, 

With such a head (to hang a wig on). 
Head of wisdom — soul of candour, 
Happy Britain’s guardian gander, 

To rescue from th’ invading Gaul 

Her “ commerce, credit, capital !” 

While Rome’s great goose could save alone 
One Capitol — of senseless stone. 


“ Ridicule,” says Lord Chesterfield, 
“though not founded upon truth, will 
stick for some time, and, if thrown by a 
skilful hand, perhaps for ever.” Of the 
truth of these words, Addington was an in- 
stance —he was literally laughed out of 
power and place. * If, indeed, his adminis- 
tration had been composed of stronger ele- 
ments, he might have weathered the storm 
of ridicule, as did Pitt, against whom the 
wits of the Rolliad directed their fire in 
vain. Addington was known by the sobri- 
quet of the “ Doctor,” and Canning made 
- use of it in the following parody of 

wuglas : — ] 


My name’s the Doctor: on the Berkshire hills 
My father purg’d his patients —a wise man: 
Whose constant care was to increase his store, 
And keep his eldest son, myself, at home. 

But I had heard of politics, and long’d 

To sit within the Commons House, and get 

A place: and luck gave what my sire denied. 


In 1804, Pitt made up his mind to resume 
the premiership. He offered Canning his 
choice of two , the treasurership of the 
Navy, or the Secretaryship of War. Hav- 
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ing chosen the former, Canning took a 
prominent part in the defence of Lord Mel- 
ville. Whitbread, the famous brewer, in 
moving the impeachment, made use of lan- 
guage which struck Canning in so comical 
a light, that he composed the following 
rhyming report of the speech :— 


I’m like Archimedes for science and skill ; 
Im like a young prince going straight up_ 

ill ; 
I’m like (with respect to the fair be it said) — 
I'm like a young lady just bringing to bed. 
If you ask why the first of July I remember 
More than April, or May, or June, or Novem- 


T; 

’T was on that day, my lords, with truth I as- 
sure ye, 

My sainted progenitor set up his brewery. 

On that day, in the morn, he began brewing 
beer ; 

On that day, too, commenc’d his connubial ca- 
reer ; 

On. that day he renewed and he issued his bills ; 

On that day he clear’d out all the cash from 
his tills. 

On that day, too, he died, having finished his 
summing, 

And the angels all cried, “ Here’s old Whit- 
bread a-coming.” 

So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh 

For his beer with an e, and his bivr with an 3. 

And stili on that day in the hottest of weather, 

The whole Whitbread family dine all together. 

So long as the beams of this house shall sup- 


ort 

The ont which o’ershades this respectable 
court — 

As long as the light shall pour into these win- 
dows, 

Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the 
Hindoos, 

My name shall shine bright, as my ancestor’s 
shines, 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazon’d on signs. 


One of the last of Canning’s political 
squibs was the following, written in the 
year 1824 : — 

“ Letter from a Cambridge Tutor to his 
former Pupil, become a Member of Parlia- 
ment: written in the year (1824) in which 
the Right Honourable Frederick Robinson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, repealed half 
the duty on sea-borne coals imported into 
the Port of London : — 


Yes! fallen on times of wickedness and woe, 

We have a Popish ministry, you know! 

Prepared to light, I humbly do conceive, 

New fires in Smithfield, with Dick Martin’s 
leave. 

Canning for this with Robinson conspires, — 

The victim, this provides, — and that, the fires. 

Already they, with purpose ill-concealed, 
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The tax on coals have partially repealed ; 
While Huskisson, with computation keen, 

Can tell how way pecks will burn a dean. 
Yes ! deaus shall burn !. and at the funeral pyre, 


With eyes averted from the unhallow’d fire — 
Irreverent posture ! — Harrowby shall stand, 
And hold his coat flaps up with either hand.” 


To him, also, is generally assigned the fol- 
lowing parody of Moore’s Melody, “ Be- 
liéve me, if all those endearing young 
charms : ” — 


Believe me, if all those ridiculous airs, 
Which you practise so pretty to-day, 
uae © vanish by age, and your well-twisted 
airs, 
Like my own, be both scanty and gray : 
Thou wouldst still be a goose, as a goose thou 
hast been, 
Tho’ a fop and a fribble no more, 
And the world that has laughed at the fool of 
eighteen, 
Would laugh at the fool of three-score. 
’Tis not whilst you wear that short coat of 
light brown, 
Tight breeches, and neckceloth so full, 
That the absolute void of a mind can be shown, 
Which time will but render more dull. 
Oh, the fool-that is truly so, never forgets, 
But as truly fools on to the close, 
As P * * * leaves the debate, when he sits, 
Just as dark as it was when he rose. 


That Canning’s muse could also strike a 
deeper and more solemn note must be ad- 
mitted by all who read the epitaph upon his 





only son, who died in 1820: — 


CANNING AND THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


Though short thy span, God’s unimpeach'd de- 


crees, 
Which mide that shortened span one long 
disease, 
Yet, merciful in chastening, gave thee scope 
For mild, redeemmg virtues, faith and hope, 
Meek resignation, pious charity : : 
And since this world was not the world for thee, 
Far from thy path removed, with partial care, 
Strife, glory, gain, and pleasure’s flowery snare, 
Bade earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by, 
And fix’d on heaven thine unreverted eye ! 


Oh! mark’d from birth, and nurtured for the 
skies } : 

In youth, with more than learning’s wisdom 
wise ; 

As sainted martyrs, patient to endure ; 

Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure: 

Pure from all stain (save that of human clay,; 

Which Christ’s atoning blood hath washed 
away), 

ty mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 

ount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest ! 
While I, reversed our nature’s kindlier doom, 
Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 


With these verses we conclude this brief 
notice of George Canning, than whom a 
more brilliant star has scarcely ever shone 
in the parliamentary heavens. He was one 
of those instances which show how well the 
pursuits of literature become a statesman, 
and how a reputation acquired in such a 
field may well be looked upon as the Corin- 
thian capital to the column of a statesman’s 
fame. 





Tue Paytoscoric Camera. — Another | 
great step forward has been made in the art of | 
photography, of which we in this country as yet | 
know very littie. ‘The improvement can hardly | 
be properly described here ; but it consists in an | 
arrangement of mechanism by which the lens of | 
the camera moves slowly around the are of a | 
circle, pointing in turn to each section of the | 
horizon, the plate which receives the picture 
moving also at acorresponding rate on a sliding 
rail. ‘Thus a picture, on a large scale, of any | 


in use; while moving clouds are represented 
with wonderful fidelity. The advantage of this 
invention for portraying grand scenery, large 
towns or estates, public works, or groups of 
people, may be partly imagined, but not fully 
appreciated, until the pictures taken by the pan- 
toscopic camera are themselves seen and studied. 
The views are so much superior to anything 
heretofore seen here as to seem like a new rev- 
elation of art. Mr. Charles A. Barry, the ar- 
tist, of this city, has lately returned from 


natural scene, need not, as before, be taken in | Europe, bringing with him specimens of differ- 
sections and then pasted together, but may be/ ent sizes of the new camera and the views taken 
photographed ia a continuous panorama ; and | by it, and has secured the- patent right of the 
no one point is made more prominent, or taken | invention for the United States. — Ad- 
less sharply, than the rest of the scene, as is in-| vertiser. 

evitably the case in the ordinary camera now) 
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From Temple Bar. 
BERTIE GRIFFITHS, 


A SKETCH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE LOVELL.” 
CHAPTER I. 


“ Kitiep, at Koniggriitz, on the third in- 
stant, the Honourable Bertie Griffiths.” 

It was in the Wiesbaden Kur-Saal, about 
three yexrs before I read this announcement of 
his death in the papers, that I first saw poor 
Bertie: a man evidently and openly at odds 
with fortune, shabbily dressed, downcast, soli- 
tary; always taking his seat at one particular 
corner of the table— always, as far as my first 
experience went, losing, and never, by look or 
gesture, betraying anything save the most 
stony and absolute indifference to his losses. 
There were plenty of men of much the same 
stamp as himself to be seen in those rooms ; 
and Bertie, with his threadbare coat and ill- 
luck and impassive manner, never interested 
me more than the rest until a certain summer 
night—a summer night stealing in fair and 
soft upon haggard faces, upon trembling hands, 
through the closed shutters of the Kur-Saal 
windows— when the foilowing incident oc- 
curred : 

A mere lad — a London clerk or shopboy he 
looked like —had been seduced, probably for 
the first time ia his life, into playing ; first 


florins, then gold, and had ended by losing all 
he possessed — how much I don’t know, per- 


haps about ten or fifteen pounds. When he 
saw the full extent of his ruin, the lad’s grief, 


his horror, simply overcame him, and he burst | had 


into a sudden hysterical fit of sobbing. 

‘* Rouge gagne,” cried the croupiers, staring 
apatheticaily at him for a second or two. 
“ Messieurs, faites votre jeu.” 

The players, one and all, went on stolidly 
with their own calculations; I myself fell to 
speculating upon the young fellow’s future life ; 
wondering whether this would prove its turn- 
ing-point either for good or evil; compromis- 
ing with certain promptings of conscience by 
deciding philosophically that the best thing 
thatjcould happen to any boy was to lose, as 
this one had done, on the earliest occasion when 
he would seek to extract pleasure from the un- 
wholesome stimulus of the tapis vert. 

And Griffiths ? — for the first time, certainly, 
since I had seen him at the tables — Griffiths 
had won. A heap of gold — not a very large 
sum, but a good deal fur a man wearing such a 
coat as he did! — was lying before him on the 
table when the boy’s sob broke upon the dead 
silence of the room; and then (I speak sober 
truth, but I respect any reader for his incredu- 
lity) — then, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
pushed over a portiun of bis winnings — ten or 
twelve louis-d’or perhaps — to the lad's side. 

“Not from compassion — not from any one 
out of the whole stock of Christian virtues,” 





he protested, when, some days later, I chanced 
to speak to him of his Sultan-like piece of 
generosity. “Nothing higher than the super- 
stition that ’tis lucky occasionally to be gene- 
rous guided me, and probably if i bad known 
that the fellow meant to pocket the gift, and 
walk away with it as he did, I would not have 
made it at all. I just pushed the money over 
to him to stake with. If he had gone on, and 
won, I should have asked him for every 
kreuzer of it back again!” And so on. 

No man I ever knew disliked more thorough- 
y than Griffiths did to be accredited with any- 
thing approaching to weakness or softer emo- 
tion. He was far above the vulgurity of 
affecting vice, but he invariably scouted the 
slightest pretension to virtue with the most 
unaffected good faith. You saw that he did 
not wish you to think him one whit better, as 
he would never appear one whit less poor and 
broken-down, than he really was: and I think 
in this very indifference — indifference born 
half of pride, half of real rugged honesty — 
lay one of the greatest charms in poor Bertie’s 
wayward character. . 

is luck did not forsake him during the 
remainder of that night, and something more 
akin to excitement than I had before seen in 
him glowed on his pale face as he stood button- 
ing up his gold in the breast-pocket of his 
shabby overcoat before leaving the Kur-Saal. 
Losivg, I imagine, had become so habitual to 
him, in every transaction of his life, as to have 
lost its savour. To win afforded him at least 
an emotion: that brief self-forgetfulness for 
which men of his stamp crave almost with 
passion! His eccentric piece of *generosity, 
and something in thet new expression that I 
seen upon his face, set me thinking of him, 
with a heightened and curious interest ; and as 
I was walking back, an hour or two later, to 
my hotel, I had just resolved that I would, if 
opportunity offered, seek to make my friendless 
countryman’s acquaintance, when an abrupt 
turn in the lime avenue that leads from t 
Kur-Saal gardens towards the town brought 
me full and unexpectedly upon the unconscious 
object of my thoughts. 

At this moment I see poor Bertie in my 
thoughts just as I saw him in the wan and 
trembling twilight of the young June morn- 
ing! I don’t know that I ever saw a face that 
more thoroughly took your interest by storm 
than his. As I came up he was lying out- 
stretched upon one of the benches under the 
trees, engaged in a twofold occupation, read- 
ing, and smoking a very short, very black 
pipe, and I had time to watch him narrowly. 
Ife was quite a young man still — one or two- 
and-thirty at most; with a marble-white com- 
plexion, melancholy dark eyes, and chestnut 
beard and hair. That he was a man of gentle 
birth, you could not look at him and doubt. 
The unconscious ease with which he wore his 
shabby coat, the clear-cut features, the delicate 
though firm and sinuous hand, all bore the un- 
mietakable brand of good blood, however lost 
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the fortunes of him in whose veins it ran. 
Looking at his face in that soft light, I remem- 
ber thinking how like it was to the face of the 
principal figure in Titian’s picture of the 
‘Tribute Money,” which I had stood before 
in Dresden about a fortnight ago—a face in 
which human intel.igence, human beauty, were 
developed to the utmost, but on which no 
mean or sordid human passion had place. 

I often thought of that picture afterwards 
when I looked at Beriie’s face ja repose. 

I had never had an op)ortunity of speaking 
to him yet—for Griffiths shrank morbid] 
from any chance of becoming known to his 
own countrymen — but at this moment when 
I happened to come upon him there was an 
expression by many shades less distant than 
usual on his face, and +o, without waiting to 
consider how he might receive me, I walked 
up and made the request, which in all Ger- 
many one may make unchallen to a com- 
mon soldier or a Grand Duke alike, of a light. 

He stared full in my face for a moment or 
two without taking his pipe from his mouth, 
not with a supercilious stare exactly — that 
does not express the pecuiiar expression of 
Bertie’s eyes — but wit! a look at onge proud, 
shy, distrustful. I knew that he was taking 
every inch«uf my moral measure as I stood 
there befure him, that he thoroughly fathomed 
my intention in addrvssing him, that in all 
— he was goiny to an-wer my demand 

y an impertinence! Lhe sight of his thread- 
bare coat—so fea: fully threadbare now that I 
saw it close— made m« fel with something 
very like shame that I had no right to intrude 
upon him; and feeling this, and while he still 
continued to look at me in silence, I half 
turned to go, suluting him slightly as one 
would salute a foreigner as I did so. 

Be tie took his pipe from between his lips, 
laid it and his book upon ihe bench beside him, 
drew forth a match-case from his pocket (jin- 
gling his new-won loui--d’or considerably at the 
same time), and present it to me. His study 
of me, I suppose, hed ended in my favour, for 
as he did this he made some commonplace re- 
mark, in no unfriend!y voice, upon“the fineness 
of the morning. 

“ Yes, this is the best time of the whole day 
to see Wiesbaden,’ I answered, taking, as a 
gesture of the poor fellow’s seemed to invite 
me to do, the other end of the bench: “ when 
the night-birds «re cleared out and the early 
morning ones are not yet astir. But,” I 
added, * I wonder you fi.d your brain clear 
enough to read after all the gas and heat and 
excitement of the nizht.” 

“T don’t care much about sleep at any time,” 
he answered carelessly, “and seldom feel the 
want of it. I am c!e:rer now than I shall be 
when I have gone through my pretence of 
sleep at mid-day. Gas and heat don’t affect me 
—excitement I never feel. Besides,” he went 
on, “ I know the book I am reading by heart, 
so it does not require any great strain of mind 
to follow its meaning.” 
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I took the volume in my hand; it was a 
copy of Shelley —very old and worn I recol- 
lect— and opened. it at that passage in the 
“Prometheus Unbound,” where disdain, re- 
venge, despair, have all died out in the chained 
god’s heart, leaving only a contemptuous pity 
for those who chained him, and he cries out: 


“T hate no more 
As then —’ere misery made me wise.” 


Was there anything in that fable of impotent 
agony akin to the stoic indifference of the mar- 
bie face at my side? I hazarded some stereo- 
— criticism upon Shelley’s treatment of the 
subject with a view to sounding my com- 
panion’s opinions. ‘ 

“ The m is a fine one,” he remarked 
coldly. “ All that Shelley writes must be fine, 
as far as mere poetry goes. The doctrines he 
would advance have, I suspect, about as much 
truth in them as those he would deny. Men 
will never regenerate themselves any more than 
they can be regenerated by another. Regene- 
rated — what is regeneration? Shelley was as 
hot and as wrong-headed as any sectarian who 
ever lived —only over a religion of his own 
makiog.” 

Bertie took his pipe from his mouth, gazed 
intently up at the faint daybreak above his 
head, then, and just as I expected he was going 
to say something awfuily incorrect in theology, 
he remarked: “ Do you know, it realiy would 
be much better to remain here for the next 
hour or two than to go back to the suffocating 
heat and sulphur-fumes of the town? I won- 
der whether it would be possible to get some 
brandy and water from one of the hotels, or 
—or a petit verre of brandy alone wou!d do.” 

Now I knew enough of the kind of man I 
was talking to to feel sure that if he wanted 
brandy and did not have it, he would, before 
very long, become moodily silent and miserable : 
while, if his accustomed quantity, whatever 
that might be, could be got for him, he would 
probably at this hour in the morning become 
as frank and communicative as a schoolboy. 
If he would wait here for a few minutes, I an- 
swered, I could go through the side-entrance of 
the Vier Jahreszeiten and order some brandy to 
be brought out to us here at once. A waiter 
always got up in time for tho arrival of the 
early train from Frankfort, and was accustomed 
— ] added this from a fe: ling of delicacy —to 
get me refreshments at whatever hour of the 
night or morning I happened to come in. 

“All right,” returned Griffiths, quietly. I 
need not have troubled myself on his account 
— there was nothing unusual in his requiring 
brandy at any hour of the night or of the day: 
“ Allright, only I'm sorry that you should have 
so much trouble. The people of the Rose 
where I lodge wouldn’t open their buffet after 
midnight if one wanted wine for a penitent in 
extremis, or I would go myself.” 

I had not much difficulty in getting what I 
wanted, the waiter on duty fur the night being 
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the ober Kellner, madame’s prime minister, and 
so invested with the highest keys of office — | 
those of the cellar. Monsieur desired the re- | 
freshment of a little cognac and a cigar unter 
den Linden? Nothing more delightful in these 
early summer mornings. Many distinguished | 
visitors at their house had on various occasions 
displayed precisely the same matutinal and sim- | 
ple tastes as monsieur. And so the matter was 
settled. 

Griffiths was the most thoroughly engross- 
ing companion I ever met with. When he had 
smoked another pipe and taken two or. three 
glasses of brandy (I say “glasses ” advisedly ; 
the ober Kellner had given us wine-glasses, not 
petits verres, and Bertie, oblivious of water, 
drank his cognac much as virtuous men drink 
sherry), he thawed thoroughly, and it was not 
until the invalids were beginning to issue forth 
from the different lodging-houses that we rose 
and walked away together in the direction of 
the town. 

When we came to the point at which our 
paths separated, I offered, as a matter of course, 
to shake hands with my new acquaintance as I 
bade him good morning. Was he too proud, 
too humble, too suspicious, to advance so quick- 
ly into intimacy? What was it that made him 
draw coldly aside, then pass on without the 
slightest recognition of the hand I had held out 
to him? Poor fellow, I know now; but during 
all the space of our brief friendship — yes, up 
to the last sorry hour in which he bade me 
adieu —TI continued to remark and wonder 
over this peculiarity in Bertie Griffiths. He 
never would shake my hand; never at meeting 
or parting would give me any other salutation 
than the short “Good day ” and scarcely per- 
ceptible nod with which, on this first morning 
of our acquaintance, he walked away from my 
side. 

I know now! Now that the hand has stiffen- 
ed beyond possibility of wrong-doing — the 
heart, with all its contrition aid with all its 
guilt, found rest at last. 





CHAPTER II. 


His acquaintance,with myself seemed to bring 
Griffiths into more friendly relations with the 
world atlarge. His luck at the tables improved ; 
he dressed somewhat better; gradually got to 
appear more by daylight ; a little by lit- 
tle, was drawn on into occasionally joining the 
society of the other English people then in 
Wiesbaden. 

There were a good many young and pretty 
girls in this society, few of whom, I think, 
would have been averse to jBertie’s handsome 
face, or to Bertie’s attentions, would he have 
proffered them. But from the first day on 
which I succeeded in bringing him among la- 
dies at all, one pair of little white hands held 
him in absolute possession; and Bertie was a 
great deal too passive, a great deal too really 
indifferent, aiken, to attempt to struggle from 
their grasp. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
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“Mrs. Gardiner saves me trouble, and keeps 
me out of mischief,” he remarked, when one 
day I ventured to give him some friendly warn- 
ings on the subject of his growing intimacy 
with her. ‘‘ With a younger, more inexperien- 
ced woman, I should probably have a vast deal, 
of trouble in tinding anything to say, or, which 
would be worse, run the risk of some serious 
folly. Now, Mrs. Gardiner has really a great 
deal to talk about, and can take care of herself, 
and of me too, gnd that is just what suits me. 
You need be unfler no fear. I have never com- 
mitted any absurdity of this kind since I was a 
boy.” 

Mrs. Gardiner was a very small, very fair wo- 
man of about five-and-thirty ; a woman who, if 
she had been born a Parisian, might have had 
the reputation of beauty still, and who, even 
with provincial dress and inartistic restoration 
of the ravages of time, was not without charm 
of person and manner. From the first hour in 
which I saw her smiling up into Bertie’s face, 
I had a singularly strong conviction that she 
would work him mischief before she had fin- 
ished with -him. She belonged so precisely to 
that blonde, thin-lipped, pale-eyed class of women 
to whom Frencg novelists are prone to give the 
title of “ femme-ange,” and whom unhappy ex- 
perience has brought my own mind to connect 
with a directly opposite nomenclature! I read 
of cruelty of cunning,.of a whole host of the 
worst feline feminine vices, on her demure rose- 
and-white face; yes, from the morning when I 
first watched her as she led the choir in the or- 
gan-loft of the little English chapel: and as 
soon as I found Bertie‘would bear to be réason- 
ed with about her, I unhesitatingly gave him the 
fullest benefit of my opinion. The result was 
— much what the result of all advice with re- 
gard to such matters has been for the last six 
thousand years at least. He listened to me 
attentively ; told me that my insight into char- 
acter did my judgment great credit; that he 
thought very much as I did on every point con- 
cerning Mrs. Gardiner ; and — grew daily more 
and more devoted to Mrs. Gardiner’s society ! 

Of regard, of even a pretence at sentiment, 
there was, I am certain, none upon either side ; 
but upon Mrs. Gardiner’s there was plenty of 
the feeling which outweighs every other in wo- 
men of her type—vanity. Griffiths was, be- 
yond question, the handsomest Englishman in 
Wiesbaden, and she was‘intensely flattered by 
his attention to herself. She was not one of 
the women who aspire after counting ugly dukes 
and sexagenairan millionnaires in their train. 
What she craved for was that the crowd, stran- 
gers, or those who knew her name alike should 
turn and say, “‘ Who is that handsome man so de- 
voted to the pretty woman beside whom he 
walks?” and just up to this point was Bertie 
all that she desired. His broken fortunes, his 
tarnished name, took nothing from the personal 
charm of the man by whose side she lingered, 
and beneath whose eyes her own sank (with not 
unversed consciousness) every evening of her 
life in those dim-lighted Kur-Saal gardens! 
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And, precisely because her regard forhim was! Mr. Griffiths’ kindness lasted until the end of 
—what it was—I knew that her hour of} the evening. As he was putting on Ada How- 


awakening would be a bad one for Bertie. A 
woman who has really loved a man, may, on 
occasion, bid him good-bye, without attempting 
to give him a mortal wound at parting: a co- 
quette who has been only vain of his allegiance 
to herself, never. * 

There was a grand ball one Saturday night, 
at the Kur-Saal, a grander ball than the usual 
weekly reunion, given in honour of the arrival 
of a Russian princess, nearly allfed to the Duke 
of Nassau; and to this ball Bertie suffered him- 
self to be taken by Mrs. Gardiner. Balls were 
not at all in Bertie’s way, generally. It bored 
him to dance, himself: it bored him to logk on 
at the dancing of others; but I suppose he was 
at a point now where it was «difficult for him to 
refuse any request that Mrs. Gardiner’s vanity 
thought fit to impose upon him. At all events 
he went. It would have been well for him that 
night, if he had stopped as usual at the red-baize 
door which separated the. ball-room from the 
Spiel-Saal; well if le had lost every remaining 
florin that stood between him and starvation, 
sooner than have met whom he did, have given 


up the small remainder of peacethat was left to | 


him, the liberty of his own soul, into another’s, 
and a woman's hands ! 

I was late in going to the ball myself, and on 
entering the room, the first person I saw was 
Griffiths: Griffiths neither bored nor responding 
to the fudes flatteries of Mrs. Gardiner’s eyes, 
but with a young and fresh-faced English girl 
leaning on his arm, and himself looking ten 
years younger and handsomer than I had ever 
seen him yet. He came up at once to where I 


stood, and introduced me to his partner, Mrs. | 
Mrs. Howden was travelling with an | 


Howden. 
uncle and aunt, and her acquaintance with Ber- 
tie had begun that day at the table d’hdte of the 
Rose. Her party was to have proceeded to 
Switzeriand on the following Monday morning, 
but —this Mrs. Howden told me, with a glance 
at Bertie —but Wiesbaden really seemed to be 
such a delightful place, with so much going on, 
that they had altered their plans, and decided to 
remain where they were for another fortnight or 
three weeks. 

I went across the room to Mrs. Gardiner, 
pale through all her enamel as she watched 
Bertie and his companion, and inquired of her 
who Mrs. Howden was. 

Mrs. Howden was no one at all: the widow 
of a subaltern who died in India a few months 
after his marriage, leaving her with nothing to 
exist upon but her pension and the charity of an 
uncle of his —that objectionably vulgar old 
man who was her chaperon to-night. Pretty ? 
well no—sweet-looking, decidedly sweet-look- 
ing of an evening; but her complexion quite 
gone —like all Indians, poor thing! and so 
unfortunately dressed, it was almost impossible 
to judge of her looks. So kind of Mr. Griffiths 
to dance with her, was it not? She was quite 
unnoticed until he, good-naturedly, asked her to 
dance a quadrjlle. 


den’s cloak before giving her back into her un- 
cle’s charge at the Kur-Saal door, Mrs. Gar- 
diner swept close by him, and if it had rested 
with her goodwill alone, poor Bertie’s troubles 
would then and there, I think, have been 
brought to a sudden close. 

I told him so as we were walking home to- 
gether an hour or two later. ‘If you are going 
to change, let your infidelity at least be gradu- 
al,” I added. “‘ That little woman would have 
stabbed you with pleasure as you stood at Mrs. 
Howden’s side in the doorway. She will do 
you an injury yet, unless you take the trouble 
to manage her.” 

Bertie laughed with his peculiar joyous laugh. 
“Injury! I should like to meet the man or 
woman who had the power to injure me. 
There’s this advantage at least in being on the 
very lowest step of all in the social ladder— 
/one can fall no further. Not Mrs. Gardiner, 
| not any man or woman living, can place me one 
linch higher or lower than Iam. The exact 
| place I am to occupy in the world was decided 
| for me a dozen years ago — decided for me, by 
| my own hand, you know — by my own hand! 
| He had alluded before me more than once to 
| the isolation of his life, the total estrangement 
i 





that existed between himself and every member 
of his family in England. This was the first 
time that he had spoken definitely of himself as 
| of an outcast, and there was something in the 
' blank, thorough hopelessness of his voice as he 
| did so that touched me infinitely. 
| You have a trick of talking in this way, 
Gritliths,” I remarked, after a minute’s silence, 
“and, on my word, I believe the state of feeling 
| that makes you do sois a morbid one. The 
majority of men and women are much too in- 
| different to each other for any of their verdicts, 
good or bad, to be absolutely final!” 

Bertie took his pipe from his lips and gazed 
straight away through the purple of the sum- 
mer night for a few seconds ; then he turned 
and looked steadily, just as he had looked on 
that first morning that I ever spoke to him, 
into my face. © Will you answer me a ques- 
tion ?’” he exclaimed, abruptly. “ Answer it 
honestly, boldly, as you would do if you were 
-speaking to your own soul.” 

“Tf I can, I will,” I replied; but though I 
spoke promptly I felt ill at ease. I knew, in- 
| stinctively, that he was going to ask me one of 
| those questions which no man does, which no 
|man can, answer as though he were speaking 
to his own soul. ; ; 

“If youcan! Well, you are right to give 
a guarded answer. You don’t wish to quarre! 
with me, and you guess enough of my history 
to know that there are questions concerning it 
to which the only honest answers must be dam- 
ning ones tome. Do you think, then,” —un- 
certain though the light was, I could detect 
that his face grew more ghastly white than 
usual at this point — “do you think, if a man 
had committed some action which, as the world 
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decides, must sink him utterly and for ever}came so neatly to be put into woids, it occa- 


from the level of his peers, there could be found 
a woman— mind 1} only speak of remote 
possibility ; I know preity well the common 
rule of life—a woman who would take him, 
poor wretch! as he was and marry him, and, 
more and more unlikely still, be gencrous 
enough never to cast his stained name in his 
tecth so long as they both should live? Now, 
do you think this possible? Speak! I wish 
to hear your answer.” 

My answer, hesitatingly given, was that I 
had had no experience among very heroic or 
exalted human beings. The men and women 
Thad known had belonged altogether to the 
common-place section of humanity, and — 

‘Go on,” he interrupted me. “ Spare your- 
self the trouble of saying all this; Iam much 
too callous to be wounded by a few hard words 
now. Among all the women you have known, 
you never met one capable of acting in the way 
I speak of ¢” 

““ Well,” I replied, “if you force me to give 
an opinion, I should say it would depend 
wholly upon the nature of the act by which 
such a man had forfeited what the world calls 
reputation. Women do not philosophize, they 
seldom trouble themselves over-much about 
being just; but as a rule they abide by and 
faithtulty enforce on their sisters the code that 
men have framed for each other and for them. 
Look at K ——,’’ I mentioned a name notori- 
ous just then in Wiesbaden. “A man who be- 


trayed the honour of his nearest friend ; after- 


wards, and when it was in his power to do so, 
refused to make the last poor amends that 
society counts as reparation. Men did look 
coldly on him for a time, I believe; but I never 
heard of any -woman judging him with ex- 
cessive harshness. He is here now, as you 
know, received on terms of intimacy by Eng- 
lishwomen who are considered the very essence 
of high principle, and, which is more perhaps, 
of exclusiveness.” 

“c Of 
course. We are not philosophizing, not dis- 
cussing fine questions of abstract right or 
wrong, but talking, in plain worldly language, 
of plain worldly facts. I speak of dishonour 
—not of such venial error as betraying the 
man you call your friend, but dishonour! If a 
man —a miserable lad rather — led on by the 
evil counsel of others, were in a moment of 
blind boyish cowardice to write a signature to 
some bill of whose very nature he was igno- 
rant, and so commit himself to as much perdi- 
tion as this life can compass, did you ever 
know a woman,” he went on, hoarsely, “‘ whose 
love would be strong enough to condone shame 
like that ?” 

The confession which this speech implied did 
not, in truth, take me by surprise, for Bertie 
had often spoken ef the hopelessness of his 
seeking to regain his lost position, the impossi- 
bility of a man’s ever railying from the one 
offence that the world’s opinion has branded as 
irrevocable; and yet, when the actual truth 


course,” exclaimed Griffiths, — “ of | 





sioned me a chill towards the poor fellow, of 
which, even as I felt it, I could not but be 
ashamed. I had sought him out, I. had forced 
my acquaintanceship upon him, he had never 
tried to conceal that ho was an outcast from 
respectability ; and how fit was I— how fit is 
any untempted man—to be the judge of ar 
other (God knows, in all save reputation, a 
truer and a nobler man than himself) whom 
cruellest fate has brought to such a pass as 
this ? 

“You are silent!” he exclaimed, with bitter 
emphasis; “and it is easy for me to know 
what your silence means. Remember it was 
of your own free will that men have ever seen 
you in my society ” — 

He stopped short; he turned half away; in 
another moment he would, I believe, have left 
me, as likely as not have never spoken to me 
again. And so I held my hand out to him. 
Whether he would or no, I grasped poor 
Bertie’s (icily cold its touch was) in mine; 
then I spoke a few of those quick words that 
come so rarely from one’s lips in this unemo- 
tional everyday Jife of ours, words such as, for 
very certain, no other man has ever heard me 
speak since. 

“You are the only person here who would 
say as much,” he remarked presently, speaking 
again in his accustomed gentle, passionless 
manner ; “ but then, perhaps you act and speak 
professionally? People who have a special in- 
terest in the study of human nature should be 
above the society of no man. As no reptile or 
insect can be too noxious for a naturalist to 
feel keenest interest in his habits of life, so no 
human creature can be too low in the social 
scale for a painter of character to seck to un- 
derstand him — even a man who, if society had 
been logically true to its own first prin ee, 
ought at this moment to be a furcat. .Have 
you ever been to Toulon or Brest ?”’ he asked 
suddenly. “I have. Iwas at Toulon a year 
or two ago, and took a special — I may say a 
personal — interest in noticing the condition of 
the criminals. The result I arrived at was, 
that for a man of the lowest ranks, a common 
housebreaker or wife-killer, ’tis not near such 
hard punishment to work on the hulks for life 
as it is for a gentleman” — the pathos of that 
word as he pronounced it!—‘“‘for a gentle- 
man to commit a felon’s act, and receive onl 
the verdict, only live out the judgment of his 
peers. One of these two men cats, sleeps, 
works, enjoys the companionship of others like 
himself—is degraded, in short, lower than the 
level of an animal, without being in the slight- 
est degree sensible of his degradation. The 
other ”? — 

He stopped; he turned his face from me. 
The other —great heaven! I knew that he 
was standing here at my side! the broken-down, 
ruined outcast; the refined, generous-hearted 
“gentleman,” who sought alternately in blank 
materialism, or feverish snatches of false excite- 
ment, to find forgetfulness of himself and of 
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the worse than chains —the ban of social ex- 
communication under which he lived and moved 
and had his being ! 

It was one of those occasions when what- 
ever you try to say must of necessity fall wide 
of its mark; and to get away from the subject, 
if possible, without wounding him, I began to 
speak of Mrs. Howden. 

“ Wonderfully pretty, isn’t she? ” said Ber- 
tie. I never heard him make use of such ex- 
_travagant terms in speaking of any woman 
before. ‘‘ Not only possessing the mere com- 
mon-place beauty of hazel eyes, red lips, pink 
and white skin, but all those nameless feminine 
caressing charms of face and manner that occa- 
sionally make one fool enough to believe one 
woman unlike all other women in the world. 
Is there honesty on that woman’s face, do you 
think ? ” 

My answer was that Mrs. Howden had white 
arms, a graceful neck, bright hair, dark eye- 
lashes. This muchI saw. I could in no way 
speak concerning the moral qualities I had not 
seen. 

“In other words Mrs. Howden is a pretty 

woman, and you think neither better nor worse 
of her than of her kind.” We were just part- 
ing at the door of the Rose as Bertie 
spoke. ‘‘ Well, I dare say you are right—I 
dare say you are right. For myself, I am 
superstitious, and the moment that wo- 
man’s eyes met mine to-night, I felt that in 
some way or another she was going to be con- 
nected with my fate. Ihave won, I must tell 
you; before I went to the ball I made a magni- 
ficent coup—red passed eleven times—and I 
take itas a good omen. What will you bet 
that you do not see me yet as a pére de famille 
—a sober and respected member of English 
society ?”’ 
» His laugh was hollower than ever as he 
turned and entered the house. I felt that it 
would have been safe to stake every shilling I 
had in the world against such an outside chance 
as his rehabilitation ! 


CHAPTER IIl. 


I KNEw afterwards what infatuation it was that 
lured Bertie Griffiths on to the last crowning 
mistake of a life in which everything had been 
mistaken. Ada Howden was like, or he be- 
lieved her like, the woman to whom he was to 
have been married when the dark cloud of his 
life fell upon him; the woman who, Bertie 
fondly believed, died of a broken heart a year 
after her engagement to himself was broken 


off. 

About this fidelity to death which I did not 
witness I can of course say nothing. Human 
creatures die of all ages and of many diseases, 
and it would be remarkable, perhaps, if no 
deaths ever occurred within such periods of 
love disasters as to give foundation to the popu- 
lar superstition about dying of a broken heart. 
Of Ada Howden, I knew, simply, that she 
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was a soft-eyed, waxen-faced Englishwoman of 
twenty-two; strict to the core in all conven- 
tional ideas of right and wrong; lenient to 
whatever errors she had been taught in her lit- 
tle shallow school to consider as venial; and 
with just romance enough in her nature to 
allow her to fall tolerably seriously in love with 
Bertie Griffiths’ handsome, pallid, melancholy 
face, from the first moment that she was intro- 
duced to him. 

Before a fortnight had passed, their intimacy 
was looked upon as acknowledged by all the 
English people in Wiesbaden. Bertie now 
grew daily more and more expansive in his 
confidences to myself ; and it was impossible for 
me not to see—although he never would ad- 
mit it when I tried to question him directly — 
that the last desperate hope of the poor fellow’s 
life was already staked on the frail adventure 
of this woman’s love. When he left her of 
an evening (he was actually beginning some- 
times to get through the twenty-four hours with- 
out play) it was his habit to come to my rooms 
to smoke and talk over the events of the day, 
and invariably his conversation bore the same 
burden: Ada Howden’s beauty, Ada Howden’s 
goodness, with speculations as to the possibility 
of a man’s reclaiming himself in his own eyes, 
however lost already in the world’s esteem, if 
such a woman as this could be brought to love 
him and take him, guilt, remorse and ail, into 
her pure keeping! 

I listened to his dreams —the last Bertie 
Griffiths should ever dream in this world — 
and as I listened I came to see more and more 
what kind of heart this unhappy man’s was. 
How thorough, how simple in his belief in the 
goodness of others; how athirst still for the 
better, purer things of life! yes, though his last 
dozen years had been spent alternately at the 
tables of Baden or Homburg, and amidst such 
outcast society as the gambling capitals of Eu- 
rope offer as the final and sole resource of 
ruined people. 

Who is it says, “ There are some characters 
capable of committing one great sin and of 
resting upon it: there are others in whom the 
first sin is necessarily and certainly followed by 
a series of sins?” Bertie belonged pre-emi- 
nently to those who fall once, and stop there. 
In spite of every assistance from without; in 
spite of the errors, the vices if you will, into 
which, as a castaway, he had been forced, his 
nature was uncorrupt: I firmly believe, when 
he died, was uncorrupt still. 

Many were the opinions given as to Mrs. 
Howden’s folly in encouraging a man so broken 
down in fortune as Griffiths ; many the stories 
circulated — none of them as yet approaching 
the truth — respecting the real nature of the 
cloud which overshadowed his past life. Of 
course all these stories were told punctually to 
old Mr. and Mrs.»Howden, and by them duly 
repeated for their niece’s benefit ; but Ada, like 
a true woman, only took Bertie’s part more 
resolutely for the efforts of friends and relations 
to keep them asunder. Want of means she 
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thought nothing of. The scanty allowance 
Griffiths received from his family and her own 
small means would allow them to live as well 
together as they could live apart. How could 
it matter to her what his past history was? All 
of his life that belonged to her would commence 
from the day on which she should become his 
wife. These generous sentiments Bertie re- 
peated to me, as little by little he managed 
indirectly to draw them forth from Ada; and, 
while all I read in them was her ignorance of 
the real truth, nothing could turn him from the 
belief that she was above the possibility of 
change; that she knew his life had been an 
unhappy one, and was willing to take him 
so,and not make scrutiny too deep into the 
details of the past. 

Three weeks went by ; the day was fixed for 
the Howdens to leave Wiesbaden for Switzer- 
land ; and one morning Bertie told me that the 
time had come when he meant definitely to ask 
Ada Howden to marry him. He had no fear 
about her answer. All that troubled him was 
the thought of the confession that he would 
have to make ; the doubt as to whether, indeed, 
he was bound in honour to make this confession 
at all. He asked my opinion on the subject, 
but I declined giving it. It was a position, I 
told him, in which a man’s own conscience 
alone could decide upon the right course for 
him to take. The fact was, as I had only too 
well divined, it mattered little whether Mrs. 
Howden heard the truth from Bertie’s lips or 
from another’s: the truth was coming! I had 
read this much already on Mrs. Gardiner’s face ; 
had read it in the tone with which she asked me 
if I believed there was any foundation for the 
report of the engagement between Mrs. Howden 
and Griffiths. ‘Poor Mr. Griffiths —I am so 
truly sorry for him!” added the thin red lips ; 
“the is of good birth, I find out — has thought 
it wise, probably, to drop his title hitherto ! 
What is it that some poet says about honour 





more before the name than after? Well, well, 
we must not be uncharitable. Mrs. Howden 
really deserves the greatest credit if she means 
to marry him! So very kind of you to bring 
the poor fellow forward among us all as you 
have done!” Yes, I knew then that the 
Jemme ange was cognizant of the truth: I knew 
instinctively at what pitiless time the truth 
would be told. Mrs. Gardiner chose her re- 
venge well. I found afterwards that she had 
commenced her researches into Bertie’s history 
on the very day after he first met Mrs. Howden 
at the ball, and had actually received the letter 
which contained the coveted knowledge for 
more than a week before she spoke. 

There are some few human creatures who 
enjoy with a sort of artistic zest every detail of | 
their revenge; plan it deliberately, carry it out | 
dispassionately, gloat over each minutest tor- | 
ture of their victim, from the first moment when 
he stands unconsciously within their toils until 
the supreme hour when cruelty itself is satiated | 
and can devise no further means for prolonging | 
its own gratification. To this class, Bertie’s 
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little blonde soft-tongued enemy belonged. Bet- 
ter that a man should awaken the jealousy of a 
West Indian creole —an honest savage, who 
would merely seek to kill her lover, her rival 
and herself, in her first blind access of passion- 
ate fury —than wound the vanity of a woman 
like this: a woman who can reason first, and 
then avenge herself on calm high principle and 
from a sense of the duty she owes to her‘family 
and to society. 

In furtherance I firmly believe of her own 
preconeerted schemes, Mrs. Gardiner got up a 
pic-nic, “‘an impromptu sociable affair among 
a few friends,” for the very day when Griffitas 
was resolving to speak definitely to Ada. For 
the first time since her husband’s death, we 
were told, Mrs. Howden appeared on this occa- 
sion without the faintest, the most conventional 
lingering remnant of mourning in her dress ; 
and, in her fresh floating muslins and little 
English hat, looked like a girl of eighteen, a 
light-hearted girl who had never been witness 
to a scene of anguish, never wept over an un- 
timely grave in her life. When we had reached 
our place of destination, and Mrs. Howden, 
flushed and radiant, had walked off with Bertie, 
“just to look at that view from the hill for the 
last time, Mr. Griffiths’’—I could not help 
thinking how marvellously well nature has ar- 
ranged all matters pertaining to love and regret 
for us. If popular adages were true—if the 
living remembered and the dead came back to 
look at the dear ones left, what kind of life 
would any of us, disembodied or in the flesh, 
lead? One year and a half, eighteen short 
months, ago, Ada’s desolate heart was supposed 
to be buried in a lonely grave among the Indi- 
an hills, and now — well, now she is the wife 
of some comfortable city man whose name I 
have forgotten — but at the moment of which 
I speak she was looking, as romancists say wo- 
men can look but once, into Bertie’s face, and 
promising (for he spoke, poor fellow! he spoke 
before they had been alone together five min- 
utes) to be his, and his only, till death should 
take her from his side. 

Dinner was spread in the open air, and all the 
rest of the party had taken their places when 
Bertie and Mrs. Howden re-appeared, walking 
quickly, and visibly expatiating upon the sur- 
rounding scenery as it is usual for persons in 
their position to do. The moment! saw them, 
I knew that Griffiths had offered to her and was 
accepted : as they approached nearer, I became 
sensible of another and a very different circum- 
stance. The conversation, which had been gen- 
eral not a minute before, hushed, and people, if 
they spoke to each other at all, spoke in whis- 
pers ; old Mr. and Mrs. Howden looked nervous 
and uncertain how to act; Mrs. Gardiner alone 
was serene, calm, smiling. " 

“ You have heard, I suppose?” whispered 
the voluble and mature young lady who was 
next me. ‘ Such a shocking thing —and after 
everybody had taken him up so! One can’t 
help feeling for Mrs. Howden — though I have 
no patience myself with these giddy little Indian 
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widows — and still more for Mrs. Gardiner who 
first introduced him to everybody. I really 
think the way in which she broke it to us all 
just now was most delicate, don’t you? Oh, I 
forgot, you were away, smoking your cigar at 
the time. Mrs. Gardiner only heard the partic- 
ulars this morning, too late to put the pic-nic 
off, and she thought it a duty to explain to all 
of us, as her guests, the extremely painful posi- 
tion in which she and her husband were placed. 
It was no common thing, you see,” she added, 
in a whisper: “a horrid gambling transaction, 
years ago, in Vienna — forged his uncle’s name 
to a bill for an enormous sum — was found out 
— dismissed, and” — 

I turned from her impatiently ; I signed to 
Griffiths to come to me ; and I whispered a word 
in his ear. For one moment whatever colour 
there was in his cheek forsook it, and the mus- 
cles round his mouth trembled convulsively. 
Then his face grew fearfully calm—he had 
gone through more than one such crisis before, 
1 imagine — and he went quietly back to Mrs. 
Howden’s side. ; 

She smiled upon him still; no whisper had as 
yet had time to gain her ear: and in her first 
delight at having won the man whom she be- 
lieved herself to love, her poor little self-en- 
grossed heart was too fluttered for her to notice 
the cold looks and meaning silence of the 
rést of the party. And so Bertie took her 
to her chair, close to Mrs. Gardiner at the 
head of the table, and the dinner went on: 
went on in almost absolute silence, broken only 
by ghastly liveliness on the parf of Mrs. Gardi- 
ner, and by poor Bertie’s hollow laugh as he 
talked on unceasingly —and scarcely stopping, 
I noticed, for her to answer his unconnected re- 
marks — to Mrs. Howden. 

I have been to a good many wearying festivi- 
ties in my life, but none ever seemed to me so 
long as this dinner. When at length the cloth 
was removed, and I began to hope that the 
ladies at least would leave without anything 
occurring in the shape of a scene, Mrs. Gardi- 
ner turned —she had only addressed him gen- 
erally hitherto—and said something which I 
did not exactly hear to Griffiths. 

The blood neither went to his check nor left 
it: he looked steadily into her eyes. “ Vienna? 
Certainly, Mrs. Gardiner, I was there — let me 
see, more than a dozen years ago. I was one 
of the attachés at the English Embassy. You 
know all abont it, I — - 

Bertie was superb at this moment. He knew 
that every man and woman, save one, at that 
table, had heard his history ; that every one of 
them probably would look upon it as a matter 
of course to pass him without recognitioh in the 
street to-morrow. But no prince sg by 
complaisant courtiers, in the very zenith of 
popularity, ever sat more calmly, more pro- 
foundly indifferent, than did he. It is an in- 
stinct in even the lowest natures to respect any 
creature, human or animal, who dies game: 
Mrs. Gardiner was not devoid of it. Looking 


‘nto Bertie’s marble face, she would, I verily | 
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believe, have given much could she but have 
urchased back the last hour’s perfidy, and have 
ound herself in Ada Howden’s place. As it 
was, her eyes sank : and she began to pluck ner- 
vously at the bouquet — Bertie had sent it to her 
that morning — which lay before her on the 
table. 

“My reason for asking the gucstion was that 
I received a letter to-day from Mrs. Hesketh — 
you remember Mrs. Hesketh and her husband, 
no doubt,’ at Vienna? 2 letter in which she 
mentioned your name. 

‘*Mrs. Hesketh? Let me consider.” The 
most innocent man living could not have been 
more profoundly cool than was Bertie. ‘* Ah, 
yes ; I do recollect Mrs. Hesketh. She had the 
reputation of possessing the most thoroughly 
mauvais langue in Vienna. Her husband tried 
to fight a duel that some scandal of hers got 
him into once, but fell down in a fit of terror, 
thinking himself killed before a shot was fired. 
I was his second, Mrs. Gardiner, and fearing 
the honour of the English army might be some- 
what compromised by Captain Hesketh’s weak 
nerves, managed to take the quarrel on myself 
and arrange it forhim. Iwas rewarded by a 
shot through my shoulder, which as you may 
remark” —I had done so often — “ has made 
this arm nearly helpless. Really it is very good 
of Mrs. Hesketh to bear me so long in her rec- 
ollection. I wish Hesketh would remember to 
send the five-and-twenty pounds he lost to me 
at lansquenet, the last night I ever saw him.” 

“ And —and I am to conclude, then, that you 
are the Mr. Griffiths with whom Mrs. Hesketh 
was acquainted in Vienna? I thought, proba- 
bly, it was a mistake ; because you know here 
we have never heard of you as connected with 
Lord N : sd 

Bertie looked with unvarying composure into 
his inquisitor’s face. ‘ Lord N—— is my fa- 
ther,” he answered coldly. “Of the Heskeths 
I know nothing, except, as I have told you, that 
Mrs. Hesketh was a woman universally abhorred 
in Vienna, that her husband was a coward, and 
that, on the last occasion I met him, he lost 
five-and-twenty pounds to me at cards, which he 
has never paid. If Mr. Gardiner, or any friend 
of yours,” he glanced carelessly down the table, 
“desires to ask me any other question, I shall 
be delighted to answer him at a proper place 
and time.” 

And then he turned and went on talking to 
Ada Howden, just as though the last three min- 
utes had not told him he was branded — brand- 
ed with unutterable shame in the eyes of every 
other man and woman there present. 

Directly the ladies went away I moved to 
Bertie’s side. He was very white now: white, 
stern, silent. He drank no wine: he just sat 
quietly, with his arms folded, ready — longing, 
I can very well believe — for the first word from 
any man that,could be construed into a ques- 
tion. No sfich word came, however. Sane 
men are not in the habit, in real life, of thrusting 
themselves into unpleasant or dangerous posi- 
tions, however sincerely they may uphold theo- 
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retically the necessity of society keeping wrong- | and instead of the usual crowd only a few loiter- 
doers in their places; and as he sat there, with | ers like ourselves disturbed the stillness of the 
pale compressed lips and folded arms, Griffiths | gardens. All around ys was calm, unrufiled, 
was, indisputably, not a pleasant-looking man | hushed ; and I think the very peace and fresh- 
to interfere with. ness of the summer night made the contrast of 
As we rose to leave the table, I took his arm, | poor Bertie’s misery strike upon my heart with 
and leading him apart from the rest, asked if a sharper sense of pity. 
there was any kind of way in which I could) “ Will she come, do you think?” he ex- 
serve him. Should I at once seek to offer an| claimed, for about the twentieth time, after 
explanation to Ada or her uncle? She might | some passing footstep had aroused and then dis- 
take a different view of the matter according to | appointed his hopes. “Is it likely that she will 
the light in which it was first presented to her put herself in the false position of coming to 
mind. | meet me now? or do you suppose compassion, 
“* She will know the truth,” interrupted Ber-| Christian charity, will prompt her to come and 
tie, abruptly ; his changed voice shocked me. | say a few kind words before she bids me good- 
“No matter how it is told! The truth —the | bye for ever?” 
truth will be enough. Iknow exactly what I} It was singular how utterly his tone had 
have to expect. WhatI am sorry for,” he add-| changed during the last few hours. Hitherto, 
ed, “is bringing you into all this. By the! as long as the game seemed ever so little in his 
Lord, I don’t think there’s another man in Eu- | favour, he had, as I conceived, been childishly 
rope who would have brought up his chair by | sanguine as to success. Now, and although 
mine as you did just now. Look,” he whis-| Ada had as yet said no one word to bid him 
pered, hurriedly, “ there is that accursed woman despair, he seemed to find a kind of sullen 
making her way to Ada’s side. You may go, pleasure in classing her with the rest of the 
if you will, and try to keep them apart. 
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I can | world, and speaking of the rupture of their 
trust myself to do nothing until I have spoken | engagement as certain. 
to Ada alone.” “Good faith!” he broke out, when I had 
The party was already preparing to return, | said something about trusting to her promise of 
and I managed quietly to place myself at Mrs. | meeting us. ‘‘ Good faith — promises! Why, 
Howden’s side and to remain there until I saw | don’t you know that she would be perfectly jus- 
her into her carriage. She had evidently heard | tified in breaking all faith with me now? Of 
something —how much I could not tell —and | course she would, and ’tis better, far better, that 
kept glancing nervously at Bertie as he stood | she should not go through the pain of seeing me 


silently watching her and aloof from every one. 
When she was in her place I asked her, in a 
whisper, if we were likely to see her again that 
evening. 

“T don’t know,” she faltered; “we are in- 
vited to the Gardiners, but I shall manage not 
to go; and if—if I can get any one to come 
with me, perhaps I may go for a walk late in 
the Kur-Saal gardens. Would vou mind,” she 
leaned forward and whispered this, “‘ would you 
mind saying to Mr. Griffiths that I have heard 
something that has pained me dreadfully, but I 
won’t believe it— mind you say that —I won’t 

‘believe it, or even listen to anything they tell 
me. If I possibly can, I will come to the gar- 
dens,” she added after a minute’s irresolution. 
“J shall sleep better if I can only hear a 
denial of everything from his own lips to- 
night.” 

‘And then she drove away, and I had to bear 
whatever crumb of consolation her message 
might be supposed to contain, to Bertie. 

But I think he knew as well as I did when I 
repeated it that his hour was come. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tr was a brilliant moonlit night. No breath 
of wind stirred the long avenue of lime-trees in 
the Kur-Saal gardens; no ripple trembled 
across the little lake beside which Bertie and I 
stood and waited for Mrs. Howden. Amilitary 
Zestival was going on at Mainz that evening, 


again. There is no such thing, save in One 
record, as a prodigal really returning to the 
| bosom’ of respectability. I have tried hard to 
do so during the last few weeks, and to-day, 
you see, was the culminating point of my suc- 
cess. I bore it well, you say? the women’s 
| averted looks, the men’s silence. By heaven! I 
| would rather — much — finish with my misera- 
| ble life at once than go through an hour such as 
| that one was to me again. I remember exactly 
|the sensation I felt in the duel I fought for 
Hesketh, when I had myself fired ineffectually, 
and stood waiting the result of my opponent’s 
deliberate aim. Well, that was child’s play 
compared to what I went through this after- 
noon, braving out the cold glances of a dozen 
men and women, all of whom I know had the 
undoubted legitimate right to look upon me — 
God, that I should say it!— as something 
worse than a coward. That little craven, 
Hesketh, is the colonel of his regiment now, 
making speeches at public dinners in which he 
alludes tothe glories his brave fellows, he at 
their head, reaped upon Crimean fields, and 
I? am 

A light step fell on the gravel path a few 
yards behind the bench where we were sitting, 
and Bertie started nervously to his feet. A 
minute's pause, as though the walker hesitated 
whether to proceed or go back, and then a 
white dress yleamed at the turning of the path, 
and in another moment Mrs. Howden was _ be- 
side us 

“ We thonght, if yon came at al], you would 
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come here,” I said, as I rose to meet her; I 
knew Bertie was beyond all commonplace at- 
tempts at opening the conversation. “ Griffiths 
says the lake has always been your favourite 
. haunt at this hour of the evening.” 

She answered —and it did not strike me 
that her manner was extraordinarily agitated 
— that it was very good indeed of us to wait 
for her so long. She would not have been so 
late, but she had had to remain until Mr. and 
Mrs Howden had started for Mrs. Gardiner’s, 
where an evening party was to wind up the 
day’s amusement. “I made them believe, 
with an immense deal of difficulty,” she added, 
‘that I was suffering from headache, and 
would rather be left behind, and as soon as 
they were fairly gone I took my maid, under 
pretence of seeing if the air would do me good, 
and came here. She is waiting for me yonder 
in the avenue, and I am afraid I shall not be 
able to stay more than a quarter of an hour ; ” 
and she glanced at Griffiths. 

be A quarter of an hour is long enough,” 
said Bertie; “long enough for me to hear 
what you are going to say tome. You'll sit 
down, won’t you?” In spite of himself his 
voice must grow tender when this woman’s eyes 
were meeting his. “I am afraid it is too much 
for you, coming here so late, and after all the 
vgn annoyance you have gone through 

“to-day. 

She took her place, without speaking, upon 
the bench where she and Bertie had spent so 
many solitary forenoons during the last fort- 
night, and I prepared to depart. 

“Please don’t go!” cried Mrs. Howden, 
quickly. “It is getting so late. I think, 
don’t you, Mr. Griffiths, that it is much bette 
we should all keep together ? ”’ fs 

I did as she asked me, of course, but I read 
no good omen in the request. She had never 
had compunctions about being alone with 
Griffiths a score of times before, and this morn- 
ing she had promised to become his wife. 
Possibly Bertie thought as I did, for he never 
offered to take the place at her side, but re- 
mained standing motionless before her, his eyes 
intently scanning whatever the dim light would 
let him read of her face, his arms folded, as 
was his habit when his mind was worst at ease, 
across his breast. 





“ Ada,” he exclaimed, abruptly, “ this is not 
a time for hesitation or false delicacy: do you | 
want to give me up?” H 

“To give you up! Oh, Mr. Griffiths, don’t | 
talk so dreadfully, please. You know very | 
well you have no cause to do so. Should I,” 
she cast her eyes down, “ should I be here now | 
if I meant te give you up —if I believed one | 
word of the horrid things that they told me | 
to-day ?” . 

Bertie was silent. I knew that his heart was | 
greedily, desperately taking in every soft ex- | 
pression of the girlish face, every soft tone of 
the touehing voice, that already, in fact, be- | 
longed to him no longer. ‘“ Should I be here | 
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if I believed what they told me?” Her faith 
in him, then, was all that held her to him yet! 
She waited only for his lips to confirm the 
truth, and then —all would be over between 
them for ever. 

“ Ada,” and his voice was changed and 
shaken with passion, “I can’t stop to think of 
conventionalities ; I must speak the truth out. 
Ihave loved—I love you as very few men 
love, as no man, I think, ever loves but once 
in his life.’ If you married me,I believe the 
kind of love I should give you might make up 
for much. Don’t you see you are the last — 
yes, the last hope I have on earth ? and you 
know how desperately we all cherish a hope 
that comes to us late, and when we have quite 
ceased to look for happiness of any kind! I 
don’t plead to you —I don’t seek to influence 
you— but I do tell you that I think sucha 
love as mine might make up for a good many 
of the evils you would have to go through as 
the wife of a lost and ruined man—even a 
man as lost, as ruined, as I am!” 

“In the moonlight I could see the tears rush 
into Mrs. Howden’s dark eyes; her delicate 
cheeks flushed, her lips began to quiver piteous- 
ly. “Mr. Griffiths,” she cried, in a broken 
voice, “you know I don’t care for your pov- 
erty. You know I have not been altered by 
anything you have told me concerning your 

ast life. All that would be forgotten in the 
‘uture — only let me hear you deny the things 
Mrs. Gardiner said about you to-day, and then, 
while we lived, we would never return to any 
of these cruel subjects again.” 

Did the whisper of a sudden fierce tempta- 
tion come across Bertie’s soul? Did it occur to 
him how easily he mi,at answer her falsely — 
gain her consent at once to become his wife — 
win, by a sudden coup, the last good thing that 
life could yet hold out to him —and leave the 
future and the additional load of guilt on his 
already heavily-weighted conscience to chance ? 
Whatever his temptation, whatever his deter- 
mination, I felt that it was not a time in which 
the presence of any third person could, by 
possibility, be wanted; and I turned silently, 
and had already walked some paces away from 
them, when Bertie’s voice called me back. 

“Tt is just as well that there should be a wit- 
ness to what I have got to say,” he remarked 
quietly. “If you don’t mind stopping, I think 
it better that you should be here. Now, Ada, I 
am ready to answer you. Afterwards, if you 
will, the subject shall be sealed between us for 
ever. What is it that you wish me to deny ?” 

He had become thoroughly calm again now, 
and I knew that the whole truth was coming: 
Mrs. Howden’s voice grew more and more un- 
certain. 

“What I wish you to deny, Mr. Griffiths ? 
— why, the dreadful story that was whispered 
about at the pic-nic to-day. Something that 
Mrs. Gardiner said happened to you in Vienna, 
you know.” 

“A good many things happened to me in 
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Vienna. 
for instance, was broken off there; but I have 
told you of that already.” 

“TI know. I am not thinking of your en- 


My engagement to Gertrude Wilson, 


gagement. What Mrs. Gardiner spoke of was 
— was — Mr. Griffiths, the cause that brought 
your engagement to an end!” 

“You mean my being dismissed from the 
embassy ? ”* 

She gave one broken exclamation, half sob, 
half entreaty, and, turning her face away from 
him, buried it down between her hands. Bertie 
went on resolutely. 

“Dismissed! I ought to have told you of 
this before, but somehow, whenever I tried to 
approach it, my lips had not the courage to 
bring out the truth! Ihave told you a great 
deal, you know, Ada, and you forgave it all !” 

“Nothing of this kind,” she stammered. “I 
never imagined anything like this. I could 
have borne anything else!”” And Mrs. How- 
den began to ery. 

Griffiths came a step nearer, and bent down 
over her for full two or three minutes without 
uttering a syllable. 

“Will you look at me, Mrs. Howden?” he 
said atlast. ‘ Just look up into my face while 
I speak. It is the last request with which I 
shall seek to trouble you.” 

She took her handkerchief from her eyes, and 
turned them up to his. Tear-shedding spoils 
most women’s beauty for the time being; but 
it had not altered hers. Either her tears were 
innocuous, or she understood the rare art of al- 
lowing them to gather in, but not overflow her 
eyes. I realized better at that moment than I 
had ever done before how Bertic’s infatuation 
had been encompassed by the insipid prettiness 
of Ada’s face. It looked so pathetically child- 
ish, so fair, so mournful, so thoroughly inno- 
cent in the moonlight ! 

“T will try to do as you wish, Mr. Griffiths, 
but indeed — indeed I am too utterly wretched 
to hold my face up, even to you!” And the 
soft hazel eyes filled anew; the parted lips 
trembled ; the little white hands fell clasped in 
the prettiest, most Greuze-like attitude of de- 
spair conceivable in Mrs. Howden’s lap. 

“ Thank you. I shall not trouble you very 
long. Do you recollect —I think it was one 
day last week — we were sitting together in this 
place, and Colonel K—— passed by?” 

Yes, Mrs. Howden recollected the circum- 
* stance. 

“Tasked you if you knew his history, and 
you answered yes. I asked, not without selfish 
reasons of my own, if it would be possible for 
you to overlook the past, and to love a man in 
such a position as his, and you answered yes. 
Well, I don’t want to go into K——’s errors 
now, or to compare myself to him in any way. 
I simply wish to recall that question of mine 
and your reply to your recollection.” 

Mrs. Howden was silent for a minute, then 
she faltered out how she had heard that Colonel 
K—— had been “very extravagant and wild, 
and so on, but never any really serious accusa- 
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tion against him —that was a very different case, 
ag every one would admit ” — 

“ A very different one! ” interrupted Bertie, 
bitterly: “ you are right. This man only be- 
trayed his dearest friend, only left a defenceless 
woman to her despair in the hour when he 
might have repaired the wrongs that he had 
wrought! It is a very different case, and yet, 
knowing his history, you could have overlooked 
it, and have become his wife if you had loved 
him. You know mine, and you are going to 
cast me off’ —he never heeded the feeble. de- 
agg of her upraised hands — “for ever! 

rs. Howden, you are acting very uprightly 
indeed. Your friends will applaud you — your 
own conscience will applaud you — you will, I 
doubt not, return thanksgiving to heaven, night 
and morning, for the next three months, for the 
merciful escape that you have had of becoming 
the wife of a dishonoured man. But, before we 
part, I will just put the truth to you as I see it. 
It won't alter your position, you know, to listen 
to me. You need never trouble yourself to 
think of my words again after to-night. But 
now, just for the very few minutes that we shall 
pass together in this world, I choose that you 
shall Jisten to me. Mrs. Gardiner, I perceive, 
told you the leading facts of my story. Did 
she tell you the details of it too?” 

Ada Howden’s head drooped again. “ Mrs. 
Gardiner told me more, far more, than I could 
bear to listen to,”’ she answered. 

“Did she tell you of a lad, an ignorant, un- 
suspicious lad, brought fresh, on his arrival from 
England, into the society of men of the world, 
all older and astuter than himself? Did she 
tell you that this lad (he was not without cour- 
age of another kind ; he had stood, voluntarily, 
on his friend Captain Hesketh’s behalf, before 
the fire of one of the best marksmen in Europe) 
was shrinking, sensitive, timid as a woman re- 
garding the opinion of the world — especially 
the littie narrow world in which he lived ? Well, I 
dare say she did not tell you all this. Whatshould 
Mrs. Gardiner — what should any other human 
being know beyond the bare outside facts of the 
case? She told you that a youth, Bertie Grif- 
fiths by name, aid, together with a certain friend 
of his, in the year 185-, lose sums greater 
than it was in the power of cither of them to 
pay to several members of the legation and offi- 
cers in the Austrian service ; that, in obedience 
to his friend’s advice, a man twice his age, and 
who escaped blameless, Bertie Griffiths put his 
name— unhappily, as it chanced, his uncle’s 
name too—to bills whose very import he 
searcely understood ; was suspected, privately 
tried, and dismissed. Dismissed!—let me 
speak perfectly plainly—only was saved, 
through the powerful interest of his family, from 
becoming a convicted felon. These are the 
facts. What should Mrs. Gardiner — what 
should you — know of the unspotted conscience 
with which the lad was led on into that first 
unconscious crime? Of his fierce temptation, 
his horror of disgrace in leaving a debt of hon- 
our unpaid, his vacillation, his anguish of re- 
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morse when he discovered too late into what 
crime he had been seduced What should you 
know of these things? My God, why do I 
even speak of them to you now!” 

I don’t know whether he had dreamed to the 
last that the eloquence of his suffering might | 
change her—dreamed that at the crowning | 
point of his confession and his misery Ada’s | 
compassion would outweigh her prudence, and, | 
throwing her arms around his neck, she would | 
sob out to him that she loved him still — loved 
him more for all the misery, all the shame that 
he had lived through! If he had so dreamed, | 
this moment of awakening must have been 
black indeed. Ada Howden never spoke, never | 
gave token of any passionate feeling whatso- | 
ever, only clasped those pretty little hands of | 
hers tightly together, and glanced hurriedly | 
from right to left, as though hoping for some 
fortunate accident that might arise to deliver 
her from all the pain and disappointment that 
her own poor, selfish, unheroic heart was being 
called upon to feel. 

“IT see—you are anxious to go!” cried 
Griffiths, bitterly ; “and I will not detain you. 
The remainder of my story need not take me 
three minutes to tell. I was dismissed, Mrs. 
Howden. At one-and-twenty I was a dis- 
graced, ruined man, as you see me now. My 
mother — thank God I have this to remember! 
—my mother never could be brought to be- 
lieve me guilty, and when she died, years after- 
wards, love and fogiveness for me were on her 
lips to the last. My other relations, my own 
father even, would not hear my name, and 
only allowed me enough to exist upon, on the 
express condition that I should never set my 
foot on English ground again. If I had gone 
through years of progressive infamy [ could not 
have been more wholly lost, more branded, 
more excommunicated, in their sight, than this 
one solitary unpremeditated crime had made 
me. I don’t think my people acted worse or 
better than the majority of people would have 
done,” went on poor Bertie. “ It seems a fixed 
Jaw among men that every criminal shall be 
forced to walk, until his life ends, along pre- 
cisely the same path as that into which his 
feet first went astray. Put into a totally ditfer- 
ent position — at the age, mind, I was then — 
I don’t believe I should have gone any further 
to the bad. With my inborn, hereditary thirst 
for gambling, to throw me upon an unoccupied 
continental life was simply to confirm the pas- 
sion that had already been my ruin. You un- 
derstand me?” 

She was silent a moment, then murmured 
something about her belief that every man had 
the means of redemption in his own heart, if 
‘he chose. . 

“Ah!” said Bertie, gently, “that is your 
belief—the belief of a white soul!—and I 
like to hear it from your lips. Now, fur me, I 
believe that a man becomes inevitably what all 
the rest of the world agrees to consider him 
For more than eleven years I have been looked 





upon as a blackguard — to all intents and pur- 
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poses, I have become one ; and yet— yet, Ada. 
this one good thing, this one remnant of my 
old nature has been left to me—I have been 
able still to crave after a better life than that to 
which I have sunk, able at rare intervals tu be- 
lieve in the possibility of my returning to it. 
During the last three weeks this dream has 
been realized, for I have loved you. Don’t 
grudge this short time to me. For you, enter- 
ing upon life, sure of being loved by some 
worthier man than me, three weeks is but a 
short space to lose; for me, who have done 
with life, who from this night on will have 
nothing either to lose or hope, three weeks of 
happiness is an enormous thing to have gained. 
And I have been quite happy, you know! I 
have blinded my reason successfully; I have 
believed every one of your words, every smile, 
every look that you have given me. I am not 
quite sure whieh gains the most by your resolu- 
tion of giving me up. . . . Jf you had married 
me, I should have been your slave; and wo- 
men, as a rule, love longest when slavery and 
humility are not upon their husband’s side. 
As it is, I have nothing but goodwill to feel to- 
wards you. Yon have given me three weeks of 
perfect happiness, to which, as long as I live, I 
shall look back with gratitude. Ada, good- 
bye ! ” 

And then I thonght that she was going to 
soften. She started to her fect, she let Bertie 
hold her hands in his, she held her white face 
up, perilously close to his lips. Had she been a 
better woman or a worse one, had she possessed 
a little more of the love that casts out fear, or 
a little less of really honest desire to cleave to 
the right, I believe that the conflict then pass- 
ing through her heart must have ended in Ber- 
tie’s favour; but Ada Howden was too morally 
feeble either to ascend or to fall very far. She 
had considered herself sincerely in love with 
Bertie Griffiths, and in her inmost heart had 
rather liked him better, as children like forbid- 
den sweets, for his not untarnished reputation. 
Her first husband had been a very serious 
young officer of Engineers, and she had never 
felt quite sure that his seriousness had not 
wearied her, and that it would not be a great 
deal more enlivening to have something. to 
work upon and convert, as in Bertie; but to 
marry a man who had committed what the 
whole world considers a dishonourable action 
—to know that every one would have a right 
to look down upon and pity her, that if she 
went to London none of her own acquaintance 
probably would ask her to dinner, that her cou- 
sin Susan (marred to the member for N—-}) 
would perhaps refuse to visit her any longer — 
these were sacrifices for which Mrs. Howden’s 
love did not arm her. She was very sincerely 
agitated, and very sincerely sorry for her own 
disappointment, conscious also, dimly, that 
this poor onteast Bertie — misdeeds included — 
was much more what she could have loved than 
any of the honest men she had ever been thrown 
with in her life before. This was all. In her 
weakness was her strength. She softened, she 
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wept, she held his hands in hers, but she never 
once vacillated in the course which, before she 


met him, she had laid down as the wise and fit-' 


ting one for her to pursue. 

“* My heart will break, Mr. Griffiths ; I am 
quite sure it will. I never went through such 
dreadful trouble before since I was born. Oh, 
I wish that I was stronger, and could say and 
do exactly the thing that is right!” 

‘You are giving me up. Don’t you feel that 
you are doing what is right ?” 

“You are very cruel, Mr. Griffiths.” 

“Cruel!” He caught her suddenly to his 
breast ; he covered her cheek, her forehead, with 
his kisses. ‘‘ You’ll never be loved as I would 
have loved you, Ada — never ; but you are act 
ing rightly. If I could, I would not bind you 
at this moment to my miserahle life. Only, 
don’t forget me! Ada, my darling, don’t for- 
get me! When you marry — wpen some day 
you have children’s faces round you — don’t 
forget me! ’Twill keep me from the blackest 
of all despair, to believe that, whatever happens, 
you will think of me still.” 

She aeapene him, fervently, as people who 
remember nothing deeply generally do promise ; 
and then I knew that the last moment, the 
wrench of the final leave-taking, had indeed 
come, and I walked away from them. 


When I returned, Bertie was alone, seated 
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upon the bench, quite calm and composed, and 
turning over mechanically between his fingers a 
little primrose-coloured glove, which I suppose 
Ada had either forgotten or given to him at 
parting. 

“ Can I do anything for you in Homburg ?” 
he asked, as he rose and joined me. ‘I shall 
go off to-morrow by the first train. My luck in 
Wiesbaden is up. How chill the air feels,” he 
added, with a sort of shudder. ‘Let us turn 
into the Kur-Saal for awhile on our way 
home.” 

He played at roulette till midnight, losing, 
almost without variation, the whole evening ; 
then, for the first time, Bertie Griffiths shook 
my hand, and we bade each other farewell. 


I never saw him again after that night. 
Early in jast July, 1 read in the papers the an- 
nouncement with which this little sketch is 
headed, and a few weeks ago I accidentally 
gathered the brief details of his death from an 
army surgeon, a countryman of my own, who 
serves the Emperor Francis Joseph. Bertie 
Griffiths volunteered, at the commencement of 
the war, into one of the Austrian regiments 
then on active service, and was found, shot 
through the heart, among the furemost heaps of 
slain upon the field of Koniggritz. 

A woman’s glove was hid away in his breast, 
and they let it rest there when they buried him. 








Our Fart Beasts. — An act of justice to the 
reputation of those no longer existing is never 
out of place, least of all, perhaps, when the 
dead are suspended in the butchers’ shops 
awaiting our consumption. 


| Deatu oF AN Orp Avutnoress. — Mrs+ 
| Joseph Gilbert (better known as Ann Taylor), 
| one of the authors of “ Oviginal Poems for 
| Infant Minds,” a collection of lyrics published 


A few years since | more than half a century ago, and other poems 


some investigations of the muscular tissue of | died in Nottingham, on Thursday, the 20th, at 


fatted beasts seemed to show that degeneration 
of structure resulted from the fattening process, 
and that our Christmas cattle, instead of furnish- 
ing types of rude health, were really serious in- 
valids. The result of more recent research 


tends, observes the Lancet, strongly against this | 


view. 


these circumstances is interstitial — it is between 
the fibres, and not in them. The contrary idea 
probably arose from mistaking the adipocere 
which is formed in muscular tissue during de- 
composition for fatty matter produced there 
during life. We have pleasure, therefore, in 
correcting an impression that might prevail 4n- 
jurious to the reputation of our fat beasts, and in 
stating our belief that, as a rule, the Christmas 
meat is not less healthy than it looks. 


ithe advanced age of 84. Her husband, who 
| died about twelve years ago, was an Independ- 
Mrs. Gil- 


| ent preacher, of considerable ability. 
bert retained her faculties unclouded to the last. 





It would seem that the fat which is found | 
in connection with muscular structure under | 


WE are glial to hear that Mr. Bentley has in 
| the press « life of the essayi t Hazlitt, by his 
,grandson, Mr. W. Hazlitt. The book can 
| hardly fail to be interesting, if it oniy gathers 
| together and explains the numerous allusions 
to himse!f that occur in various parts of the es- 
| sayist’s writings. The near relationship of the 
| biographer and his subject it may reasonably be 
, expected will impart additional interest to the 
| work. 

} 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MR. 6AUL’S ABODE. 


Wuen Harry Clavering left London, he 
was not well, though he did not care to tell 
himself that he was ill. But he had been 
so harassed by his position, was so ashamed 
of himself, and as yet so unable to see any 
escape from his misery, that he was sore 
with fatigue and almost worn out with 





trouble. On his arrival at the parsonage, | 
his mother at once asked him if he was ill, | 
and received his petulant denial with an ill- | 
satisfied countenance. That there was | 
something wrong between him and Flor- | 
ence she suspected, but at the present) 
moment she was not disposed to inquire | 
into that matter. Harry’s love-affairs had | 
for her a great interest, but Fanny’s love- | 
affairs at the present moment were para- | 
mount in her bosom. Fanny, indeed, had 
become very troublesome since Mr. Saul’s 
visit to her father. On the evening of her 
conversation with her mother, and on the 
following morning, Fanny had carried her- 
self with bravery, and Mrs. Clavering had 
been disposed to think that her daughter’s 
heart was not wounded deeply. She had 
admitted the impossibility of her marriage 
with Mr. Saul, and had never insisted on 
the strength of her attachment. But no 
sooner was she told that Mr. Saul had been 
banished from the house, than she took upon 
herself to mope in the most love-lorn 
fashion, and behaved herself as though she 
were the victim of an all-absorbing’ passion. 
Between her and her father no word on the 
subject had been spoken, and even to her 
mother she was silent, respectful, and sub- 
dued. as it becomes daughters to be who 
are hardly used when they are in love. } 
Now, Mrs. Clavering felt that in this her | 
= was not treating her well. 





ut you don’t mean to say that she, 
eares for him?” Harry said to his mother, 
when they were alone on the evening of his 
arrival. | 

“ Yes, she cares for him, certainly. As | 
far as I can tell, she cares for him very | 
much.” | 

“It is the oddest thing I ever knew in| 
my life. I should have said he was the last | 
man in the world for success of that kind.” 

* One never can tell, Harry. You see 
he is a very good young man.” 

“ But girls don’t fall in love with men | 
because they're good, mother.” 

“I hope they do, — for that and other | 
things together.” 

“ But he has got none of 


“ 


the other things. | 
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What a pity it was that he was let to stay 
here after he first made a fool of himself!” 

“ Tt’s too late to think of that now, Harry. 
Of course she can’t marry him. They 
would have nothing to live on. I should 
say that he has no prospect of a living.” 

“T can’t conceive te a man can do 
such a wicked thing,” said Harry, moraliz- 
ing, and forgetting for a moment his own 
sins. ‘ Coming into a house like this, and 
in such a position, and then undermining a 
girl’s affections, when he must know that 
It is quite 6ut of the question that he 
should marry her! I call it downright 
wicked. It is treachery of the worst sort, 
and coming from a clergyman is of course 
the more to be condemned. I shan’t be 
slow to tell him my mind.” 

“You will gain nothing by quarrelling 
with him.” * 

“ But how can I help it, if I am to see 


| him at all?” 


“T mean that I world not be rough with 
him. The great thing is to make him feel 
that he should go away as soon as possible, 
ani renounce all idea of seeing Fanny 
again. You see, your father will have no 
conversation with him at all, and it is so 
disagreeable about the services. They'll 
have to meet in the vestry-room on Sunday, 
and they won’t speak. Will not that be 
terrible ? Anything will be better than 
that he should remain here.” 

“ And what will my father do for a cur 
rate ?” 

“He can’t do anything till he knows 
when Mr. Saul will go. He talks of taking 
all the services himself.” 

“ He couldn’t do it, mother. He must not 
think of it. However, I'll see Saul the first 
thing to-morrow.” 

The next day was Tuesday, and Harry 
proposed to leave the rectory at ten o’clock 
for Mr. Saul’s lodgings. Before he did so, 
he had a few words with his father, who 

rofessed even deeper animosity against 
Mr. Saul than his son. “ After that,” he 
said, “I'll believe that a girl may fall in 
love with any man! People say all man- 
ner of things about the folly of girls; but 
nothing but this, — nothing short of this, — 
would have convinced me that it was pos- 
sible that Fanny should have been such a 
fool. An ape of a fellow,— not made like 
a man, — with a thin hatchet face, and un- 
wholesome stubbly chin. Good heavens!” 

“ He has talked her into it.” 

“But he is such an ass! As far as I 
know him, he can’t say Bo! to a goose.” 

“ There I think you are perhaps wrong.” 

“ Upon my word, I’ve never been able to 
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et a word from him except about the par- 
ish. He is the most uncompanionable fel- 
low. There’s Edward Fielding is as active 
a clergyman as Saul ; but Edward Fielding 
has something to say for himself.” 

“ Saul is a cleverer man than Edward is; 
but his cleverness is of a different sort.” 

“It is of a sort that is very invisible to 
me. But what does all that matter? He 
hasn’t got a shilling. When I was a curate, 
we didn’t think of doing such things as that.” 
Mr. Clavering had only been a curate for 
twelve months, and during that time had 
become engaged to his present wife with the 
consent of every one concerned. “ But 
clergymen were gentlemen then. I don’t 
know what the Church will come to ; I don’t 
indeed.” 

After this Harry went away upon his 
mission. What a farce it was that he should 
be engaged to make straight the affairs of 
other people, when his own affairs were so 
very fos ow ! As he walked up to the old 
farmhouse in which Mr. Saul was living, he 
thought of this, and acknowledged to him- 
self that he could hardly make himself in 
earnest about his sister’s affairs, because of 
his own troubles. He tried to fill himself 
with a proper feeling of dignified wrath and 
high paternal indignation against the poor 
curate; but under it all, and at the back of 
it all, and in front of it all, there was ever 
present to him his own position. Did he 
wish to escape from Lady Ongar ; and if so, 
how was he to do it? And if he did not 
escape from Lady Ongar, how was he ever 
to hold up his head again ? 

He had sent a note to Mr. Saul on the 
previous evening giving notice of his in- 
tended visit, and had received an answer, 
in which the curate had promised that he 
would be at home. He had never before 
been in Mr. Saul’s room, and as he entered 
it, felt more strongly than ever how incon- 
gruous was the idea of Mr. Saul as a suitor 
to his sister. The Claverings had always 
had things comfortable around them. They 
were a people who had ever lived on Brus- 
sels carpets, and had seated themselves in 
capacious chairs. Ormolu, damask hang- 
ings, and Sévres china were not familiar to 


them ; but they had never lacked anything | 


that is needed for the comfort of the first- 
class clerical world. Mr. Saul in his abode 
boasted but few comforts. He inhabited a 
big bed-room, in which there was a vast 
fireplace, and a very small grate,— the 
grate being very much more modern than 
the fireplace. There wasa small rag of a 
carpet near the hearth, and on this stood a 
large deal table, —a table made of un- 
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alloyed deal, without any mendacious paint, 
putting forward a pretence in the direction 
of mahogany. One wooden Windsor arm- 
chair — very comfortable in its way — was 
appropriated to the use of Mr. Saul himself, 
and two other small wooden chairs flanked 
the other side of the fireplace. In one 
distant corner stood Mr. Saul’s small bed, 
and in another distant corner stood his 
small dressing-table. Against the wall stood 
a rickety deal press in which he kept his 
clothes. Other furniture there was none. 
One of the large windows facing towards 
the farmyard had been permanently closed, 
and in the wide embrasure was placed a 
portion of Mr. Saul’s library, — books which 
he had brought with him from college ; and 
on the ground under this closed window 
were arranged the others, making a long 
row, which stretched from the bed to the 
dressing-table, very pervious, I fear, to the 
attacks of mice. e big table near the 
fireplace was covered with books and pa- 
pers, — and, alas, with dust; for he had 
| fallen into that terrible habit which prevails 
| among bachelors, of allowing his work to 
remain ever open, never, finished, always 
confused, — with papers above books, and 
books above papers, — looking as though no 
useful product could ever be made to come 
forth from such chaotic elements. But 
there Mr. Saul composed his sermons, and 
studied his Bible, and followed up, no doubt, 
some special darling pursuit which his ambi- 
tion dictated. But there he did not-eat his 
| meals ; that had been made impossible by 
the pile of papers and dust; and his chop, 
therefore, or his broiled rasher, or bit of 
| pig’s fry, was deposited for him on the little 
dressing-table, and there consumed. 

Such was the solitary apartment of the 
— who now aspired to the hand of 

iss Clavering ; and for this accommodation, 
including attendance, he paid the reasonable 
sum of 10/. per annum. He then had 601. 
left, with which to feed himself, clothe him- 
self like a gentleman,—a duty somewhat 
neglected, — and perform his charities ! 

arry Clavering, as he looked around 

him, felt almost ashamed of his sister. The 
| walls were whitewashed, and stained in 
many places; and the floor in the middle of 
| the room seemed to be very rotten. What 
young man who has himself dwelt ever in 
comfort would like such a house for bis 
sister? Mr. Saul, however, came forward 
with no marks of visible shame on his face, 
and greeted his visitor frankly with an open 
hand. “You came down from London 
yesterday, I suppose ?” said Mr. Saul. 

“ Just so,” said Harry. 
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“ Take a seat ;” and Mr. Saul suggested | spoke, looking down at the dusty heap upon 
the arm-chair, but Harry contented himself! his table, as though hoping that inspiration 
with one of the others. “I hope Mrs.| might come to him from them. “I will tell 

avering is well?” “ Quite well,” said| you what I have proposed,” said he at last, 
Harry, cheerfully. “ And your father, —| “as nearly as I can put it into words. I 
and sister?” -* Quite well, thank you,” said | propose to myself to have the image in my 
Harry, very stiffly. “I would have come! heart of one human being whom I can love 
down to you at the rectory,” said Mr. Saul, | above all the world beside; I propose to 
“instead of bringing you up here; only, | hope that I, as others, may some day marry, 
as you have heard, no doubt, I and your) and that she whomI so love may become 
father have unfortunately had a difference.” | my wife ; I propose to bear with such cour- 
This Mr. Saul said without any apparent; age as I can much certain delay, and _prob- 
effort, and then left Harry to commence the | able absolute failure in all this; and I pro- 
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further conversation. 

“ Of course, you know what I’m come} 
here about ?” said Harry. 

“ Not exactly ; at any rate nct so clearly | 
but what I would wish you to tell me.” | 

* You have gone to my father as a suitor 
for my sister’s hand.” 

* Yes, I have.” 

“ Now you must know that that is alto- 
gether impossible, — a thing not to be even 
talked of.” 

“So your father says. I need not tell 
you that I was very sorry to hear him speak 
in that way.” 

“ But. my dear fellow, you can’t really 
be in earnest ? You can’t suppose ‘it pos- 
sible that he would allow such an engage- 
ment ?” 

“ As to the latter question, I have no 
answer to give; but I certainly was, — and 
certainly am in earnest.” 

“ Then I must say that I think you have 
a very erroneous idea of what the conduct 
of a gentleman should be.” 

“Stop a moment, Clavering,” said Mr. 
Saul, rising, and standing with his back to 
the big fireplace. “ Don’t allow yourself 
to say in a hurry words which you will 
afterwards regret. Ido not think you can 
have intended to vome here and tell me that 
Tam not a gentleman.” 

“1 don’t want to have an argument with 
you; but you must give it up; that’s all.” 

* Give what up? If you mean give up| 
your sister, I certainly shall never do that. | 
She may give me up, and if vou have any-| 
thing to say cn that head, you had better 
say it tocher.” | 

* What right can you have — without a 
shilling in the world — ?” 

“T should have no right to marry her in 
such a condition, — with your father’s con- 
sent or without it. It is a thing which I 
have never proposed to myself fora mo- 
ment, — or to her.” 

“ And what have you proposed to your- 
if?” 





se 





Mr. Saul paused a moment before he! 


pose also to expect, — no, hardly to expect, 
— that that which I will do for her she will 
do for me. Now you know all my mind, 
and you may be sure of this, that I will 


| instigate your sister to no disobedience.” 


Of course she will not see you again.” 

“J shall think that hard after what has 
passed between us; but I certainly shall not 
endeavour to see her clandestinely.” 

“ And under these circumstances, Mr. 
Saul, of course you must leave us.” 

“ So your father says.” 

“ But leave us at once, I mean. It can- 
not be comfortable that you and my father 


| should go on in the parish together in this 


way.” 

“What does your father mean by ‘at 
once ?”’ 

“The sooner the better; say in two 
months’ time at furthest.” 

“Very well. I will go in two months’ 
time. I have no other home to go to, and 
no other means of livelihood; but as your 
father wishes it, I will go at the end of two 
months. As I comply with this, I hope my 
request to see your sister once before I go 
will not be refused.” 

“Tt could do no good, Mr. Saul.” 

“To me it would do great good, — and, 
as I think, no harm to her.” 

“ My father, I am sure, will not allow it. 
Indeed, why should he? Nor, as I under- 
stand, would my sister wish it.” 

‘“‘ Has she said so?” 

“ Not to me; but she has acknowledged 
that any idea of a marriage between herself 
and you is quite impossible, and after that 
I’m sure she’ll have too much sense to wish 
for an interview. If there is anything fur- 
ther that I can do for you, I shall be most 
happy.” Mr. Saul did not see that Harry 
Clavering could do anything for him, and 
then Harry took his leave. The rector. 
when he heard of the arrangement, ex- 
pressed himself as in some sort satisfied. 
One month would have been better than 
two, but then it could hardly be expected 
that Mr. Saul could take himself away in- 
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stantly, without looking for a hole in which ' 
to lay his head. ‘Of course it is under- 
stood that he is not to see her?” the rec- 
tor said. In answer to this, Harry explain-_ 
ed what had taken place, expressing his 
opinion that Mr. Saul would, at any rate, 
keep his word. “ Interview, indeed!” said 
the rector. “It is the man’s audacity that 
most astonishes me. It passes me to think 
Low such a fellow can dare to propose such 
athing. What is it that he expects as the 
end of it?” Then Harry endeavoured to 
repeat what Mr. Saul had said as to his own 
expectations, but he was quite aware that. 
be failed to make his father understand these 
expectations as he had understood them | 
when the words came from Mr. Saul’s own 
mouth. Harry Clavering had acknowl-| 
edged to himself that it was impossible not | 
to respect the poor curate. 
fo Mrs. Clavering, of course, fell the task | 
of explaining to Fanny what had been done, | 
and what was going to be done. “He! 
is to go away, my dear, at the end of two) 
months.” | 

“ Very well, mamma.” 

“ And, of course, you and he are not to 
meet before that.” 

* Of course not, if you and papa say so.” 

“T have told your papa that it will only 
be necessary to tell you this, and that then 
you can go to your school just as usual, if 
you please. Neither papa nor I would 
loubt your word for a moment.” 

“ But what can I do if he comes to me ?” 
asked Fanny, almost whimpering. 

“ He has said that he wil! not, and we do 
not doubt his word either.” 

“ That Iam sure you need not. What- 
ever anybody may savy, Mr. Saul is 2s muel 
a gentleman as though he had the best liv- 
ing in the diocese. No one ever knew him 
break his word, — not a hair's breadth, — 
or do— anything else —that he ought — 
not to do.” And Fanny, as she pronounced 
this rather strong eulogium, began to sob. 
Mrs. Clavering felt that Fanny was head- 
strong, and almost il!-natured, in speaking 
in this tone of her lover, after the manner 
in which she had been treated; but there 
could be no use in discussing Mr. Saul’s 
virtues, and therefure she let the matter 
drop. “If you will take my advice,” she 
said, “ you will go about your occupations 
just as usual. You'll soon recover your 
spirits in that way.” 

‘I don’t want to recover my spirits,” said 
Fanny ; “ but if you wish it I'll go on with 
the schools.” 

It was quite manifest now that Fanny 
intended to play the réle of a broken-heart- 
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ed young lady, and to regard the absent 
Mr. Saul with passionate devotion. That 
this should be so Mrs. Clavering felt to be 
the more cruel, because no such tendencies 
had been shown before the paternal sen- 
tence against Mr. Saul had been passed. 


Fanny in telling her own tale had begun by 


declaring that any such an engagement 
was an impossibility. She had not asked 
permission to have Mr. Saul for a lover. 
She had given no hint that she even hoped 
for such permission. But now, when that 
was done which she herself had almost dic- 
tated, she took upon herself to live as though 
she were ill-used as badly as a heroine in 
a castle among the Apennines! And in 
this way she would really become deepl 
in love with Mr. Saul ;—thinking of all 
which Mrs. Clavering almost regretted that 
the edict of banishment had gone forth. It 
would, perhaps, have been better to have 
left Mr. Saul to go about the parish, and to 
have laughed Fanny out of her fancy. But 
it was too late now for that, and Mrs. Clav- 
ering said nothing further on the subject to 
any one. 

On the day following his visit to the farm- 
house, Harry Clavering was unwell, — too 
unwell to go back to London; and on the 
next day he was ill in bed. Then it was 
that he got his mother to write to Mrs. Bur- 
ton;— and then also he told his mother a 
part of his troubles. When the lctter was 
written he was very anxious to see it, and 
was desirous that it should be specially 
worded, and so written as to make Mrs. 
Burton certain that he was in truth too ill 
to come to London, though not ill enough 
to create alarm. *‘“ Why not simply let me 
say that you are kept here for a day or 
two?” asked Mrs. Clavéring. 

* Because J promised that I would be in 
Onslow Terrace to-morrow, and she must 
not think that I would stay away if I could 
avoid it.” 

Then Mrs. Clavering closed the letter and 
directed it. When she had done that, and 
put on it the pestage-stamp, she asked in a 
voice that was intended to be indifferent 
whether Florence was in London; and, 
hearing that she was so, expressed her sur- 
prise that the letter should not be written 
to Florence. 

“My engagement was with Mrs. Burton,” 
said Harry. 

“T hope there is nothing wrong between 
you and Florence ?” said his mother. To 
this question, Harry made no immediate 
answer, and Mrs. Clavering was afraid to 
press it. But after a while he recurred to 
the subject himself. “Mother,” he said, 
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“things are wrong between Florence and 
me.” 

“ Oh, Harry ; — what has she done ?” 

“Tt is rather what have Idone? As for 
her, she has simply trusted herself to a man 
who has been false to her.” 

“ Dear Harry, do not say that. What is 
it that you mean? It is not true about 
Lady Ongar?” : 

“Then you have heard, mother. Of 
course I do not know what you have heard, 
but it can hardly be worse than the truth. 
But you must not blame her. Whatever 
fault there may be is all mine.” Then he 
told her much of what had occurred in Bol- 
ton Street. We may suppose that he said 
nothing of that mad caress, — nothing, per- 
haps, of the. final promise which he made to 
Julia as he last passed out of her presence ; 
but he did give her to understand that he 
had in some way returned to his old passion 
for the woman whom he had first loved. 

I skould describe Mrs. Clavering in lan- 
guage too highly eulogistic were 1 to lead 
the reader to believe that she was altogether 
averse to such advantages as would accrue 
to her son from a marriage so brilliant as 
that which he might now make with the 
grandly dowered widow of the late earl. 
Mrs. Clavering by no means despised world- 
ly goods; and she had, moreover, an idea 
that her highly gifted son was better adapt- 
ed to the spending than to the making of 
money. It had come to be believed at the 
rectory that though Harry had worked very 
hard at college, — as is the case with man 
highly born young gentlemen, — and though 
he would, undoubtedly, continue to work 
hard if he were thrown among congenial 
occupations, — such as politics and the like, 
— nevertheless, he would never excel great- 
ly in any drudgery that would be necessary 
for the making of money. There had been 
something to be proud of in this, but there 
had, of course, been more to regret. But 
now if Harry were to marry Lady Ongar, 
all trouble on that score would be over. 
But poor Florence! When Mr. Clavering 
allowed herself to think of the matter, she 
knew that Florence’s claims should be held 
as paramount. And when she thought fur- 
ther and thought seriously, she knew also 
that Harry’s honour and Harry’s happiness 
denfanded that he should be true to 
the girl to whom his hand had been prom- 
ised. And, then, was not Lady Ongar’s 
name tainted? It might be that she 
had suffered cruel ill-usage in this. It 
might be that no such taint had been de- 
served. Mrs. Clavering could plead the 
injured woman’s cause when speaking of it 





without any close reference to her own be- 
longings; but it would have been very 
grievous to her, even had there been no 
Florence Burton in the case, that her son 
should make his fortune by marrying a wo- 
man as to whose character the world was in 
doubt. 

She came to him late in the evening when 
his sister and father had just left him, and, 
sitting with her hand upon his, spoke one 
word, which perhaps had more weight with 
Harry than any word that had yet been 
spoken. “Have you slept, dear?” she 
said. 

“ A little before my father came in.” 

“ My darling,” she said, —* you will be 
true to Florence; will you not?” Then 
there was a pause. “My own Harry, tell 
me that you will be true where your truth 
is due.” 

‘I will, mother,” he said. 

“ My own boy ; my darling boy ; my own 
true gentleman!” Harry felt that he did 
not deserve the praise; but praise unde- 
served, though it may be satire in disguise, 
is often very useful. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
PARTING. 


On the next day, Harry was not better, 
but the doctor still said that there was no 
cause for alarm. He was suffering from a 
low fever, and his sister had better be kept 
out of his room. He would not sleep, and 
was restless, and it might be some time be- 
fore he could return to London. 

Early in the day, the rector came into his 
son’s bedroom, and told him and his mother, 
who was there, the news which he had just 
heard from the great house. “ Hugh has 
come home,” he said, “and is going out 
yachting for the rest of the summer. They 
are going to Norway in Jack Stuart’s yacht. 
Archie is going with them.” Now Archie 
was known to be a great man in a yacht, 
cognizant of ropes, well up in booms and 
spars, very intimate with bolts, and one to 
whose hands a tiller came as naturally as 
did the saddle of a steeple-chase horse to 
the legs of his friend Doodles. ‘“ They are 
going to fish,” said the rector. 

“ But Jack Stuart’s yacht is only a river- 
boat, — or just big enough for Cowes har- 
bour, but nothing more,” said Harry, roused 
in his bed to some excitement by the news. 

“T know nothing about Jack Stuart or 
his boat either,” said the rector ; “ but that’s 
what they told me. He’s down here, at any 
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sate, for I saw the servant thaf came with 
im.” 

“ What a shame it is,” said Mrs. Claver- 
ing, — “ a scandalous shame.” 

“You mean his going away?” said the 
rector. 

“ Of course I do ; — his leaving her here 
by herself, all alone. He can have no heart; 
— after losing her child and suffering as she 
has done. It makes me ashamed of my own 
name.” 

“ You can’t alter him, my dear. He has 
his good qualities and his bad, — and the 
bad ones are by far the more conspicuous.” 

“T don’t know any good qualities he has.” 

“ He does not get into debt. He will not 
destroy the property. He will leave the 
family after him as well off as it was before 
him,—and though he is a hard man, he 
does nothing actively cruel. Think of Lord 
Ongar, and then you'll remember that there 
are worse men than Hugh. Not that I like 
him. I am never comfortable for a moment 
in his presence. I always feel that he wants 
to quarrel with me, and that I almost want 
to quarrel with him.” 

“I detest him,” said Harry, from beneath 
the bedclothes. 

“You won't be troubled with him any 
more this summer, for he means to be off in 
less than a week.” 

“ And what is she to do?” asked Mrs. 
Clavering. 

“Live here as she has done ever since 
Julia married. I don’t see that it will make 
much difference to her. He’s never with 
her when he’s in England, and I should 
think she must be more comfortable without 
him than with him.” 

“It’s a great catch for Archie,” said 
Harry. 

“ Archie Clavering is a fool,” said Mrs. 
Clavering. 

“They say he understands a yacht,” said 
the rector, who then left the room. 

The rector’s news was all true. Sir Hugh 
Clavering had come down to the Park, and 
had announced his intention of going to 
Norway in Jack Stuart’s yacht. Archie 
also had been invited to join the party. Sir 
Hugh intended to leave the Thames in 
about a week, and had not thought it neces- 
sary to give his wife any intimation of the 
fact, till he told her himself of his intention. 
He took, I think, a delight in being thus 
over-harsh in his harshness to her. He 
proved to himself thus not only that he was 
master, but that he would be master without 
any let or drawback, without compunctions, 
and even without excuses for his ill-conduct. 
There should be no plea put in by him in 
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his absences, that he had only gone to catch 
a few fish, when his intentions had been 
other than piscatorial. He intended to do 
as he liked now and always, —and he in- 
tended that his wife should know that such 
was his intention. She was now childless, 
and therefore he had no other terms to keep 
with her than those which appertained to 
her necessities for bed and board. There 
was the house, and she might live in it ; and 
there were the butchers and the bakers, and 
other tradesmen to supply her wants. Nay; 
— there were the old carriage and the old 
horses at her disposal, if they could be of 
any service to her. Such were Sir Hugh 
Clavering’s ideas as to the bonds inflicted 
upon him by his marriage vows. 

“I’m going to Norwaymext week.” It 
was thus Sir Hugh communicated his inten- 
tion to his wife within five minutes of their 


first greeting. 
“To Norway, Hugh?” 
“ Yes;— why not to Norway? I and 


one or two others have got some fishing 
there. Archie is going too. It will keep 
him from spending his money ; — or rather 
from spending money which isn’t his.” 

“ And for how long will you be gone ?” 

It was part of Sir Hugh Clavering’s 
theory as to these matters that there should 
be no lying in the conduct of them. He 
would not condescend to screen any part of 
his doings by a falsehood ; — so he answered 
this question with exact truth. 

“ T don’t suppose we shall be back before 
October.” 

“ Not before October? ” 

“No. Weare talking of putting in on 
the coast of Normandy somewhere; and 
probably may run down to Brittany. I 
shall be back, at any rate, for the hunting. 
As for the partridges, the game has gone so 
much to the devil here, that they are not 
worth coming for.” ; 

“ You'll be away four months !” 

“T suppose I shall if I don’t come back 
till October.” Then he left her, caleulating 
that she would have considered the matter 
before he returned, and have decided that 
no good could come to her from complaint. 
She knew his purpose now, and would no 
doubt reconcile herself to it quickly ;— 

erhaps with a few tears, which would not 
kon him if he did not see them. 

But this blow was almost more than 
Lady Clavering could bear,— was more 
than she could bear in silence. Why she 
should have grudged her husband his trip 
abroad, seeing that his presence in England 
could hardly Sent been a solace to her, it is 
hard to understand. Had he remained in. 
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England, he would rarely have been at 
Clavering Park; and when he was at the 


Park he would rarely have given her the | 


benefit of his society. When they were 
together he was usually scolding her, or else 
sitting in gloomy silence, as though that 
phase of his life was almost insupportable 
to him. He was so unusually disagreeable 
in his intercourse with her, that his absence, 
one would think, must be preferable to his 
presence. But women can bear anything 
better than desertion. Cruelty is bad, but 
neglect is worse than cruelty, and desertion 
worse even than neglect. To be treated as 
though she were not in existence, or as 
though her existence were a nuisance simply 
to be endured, and, as far as possible, to be 
forgotten, was mbre than even Lady Clav- 
ering could bear without complaint. When 
her husband left her, she sat meditating 
how she might turn against her oppressor. 
She was a woman not apt for fighting, — 
unlike her sister, who knew well how to 
use the cudgels in her own behalf; she was 
timid, not gifted with a full flow of words, 
prone to sink and become dependent; but 
she,—even she,—with all these defi- 
ciencies,—felt that she must make some 
stand against the outrage to which she was 
now to be subjected. 

“Hugh,” she said, when next she saw 
him, “ you can’t really mean that you are 
going to leave me from this time till the 
winter ?” 

“‘T said nothing about the winter.” 

“ Well, — till October ?” 

“TI said that I was going, and I usually 
mean what I say.” 

“T cannot believe it, Hugh; I cannot 
bring myself to think that you will be so 
cruel.” 

“ Look here, Hermy, if you take to call- 
ing names I won’t stand it.” 

“And I won’t stand it, either. What 
am I todo? Am I to be here in this 
dreadful barrack of a house all alone ? 
How would you like it? Would you bear 
it for one month, let alone four or five? I 
won't remain here ; I tell you that fairly.” 

“ Where do you want to go?” 

“ T don’t want to go anywhere, but I'll go 
away somewhere and die ; —I will indeed. 
I'l destroy myself, or something.” 

“ Psha!” 

“ Yes; of course it’s a joke to you. What 
have I done to deserve this ? 
done anything that you told me not? It’s 


all because of Hughy,— my darling, — so | 


it is; and it’s cruel of you, and not like a 
husband; and it’s not manly. It’s very 
cruel. I didn’t think anybody would have 


Have I ever | 
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Then 


been so cruel as you are to me.” 
she broke down and burst into tears. 

“ Have you done, Hermy ?” said her hus- 
band. 

“No; I’ve not done.” 

“ Then go on again,” said he. 

But in truth she had done, and could 
only repeat her last accusation. ‘ You're 
very, very cruel.” 

“ You said that before.” 

“ And I'll say it again. I'll tell every- 
body; soI will. I'll tell your unele at the 
rectory, and he shall speak to you.” 

“ Look here, Hermy; I can bear a deal 
of nonsense from you because some women 
are given to talk nonsense; but if I find 
you telling tales about me out of this house, 
and especially to my uncle, or indeed to 
anybody, I'll let you know what it is to be 
cruel.” 

“ You can’t be worse than you are.” 

“Don’t try me; that’s all. And asI 
suppose you have now said all that you’ve 
got to say, if you please we will regard 
that subject as finished.” The poor woman 
had said all that she could say, and had no 
further means of carrying on the war. In 
her thoughts she could do so; in her 
thoughts she could wander forth out of the 
gloomy house in the night, and perish in 
the damp and cold, leaving a paper behind 
her to tell the world that her husband’s 
eruelty had brought her to that pass. Or 
she would go to Julia and leave him for 
ever. Julia, she thought, would still re- 
ceive her. But as to one thing she had 
certainly made up her mind; she would go 
with her complaint to Mrs. Clavering at 
the rectory, let her lord and master show 
his anger in whatever form he might please. 

The next day Sir Hugh himself made her 
a proposition which somewhat softened the 
aspect of affairs. This he did in his usual 
voice, with something of a smile on his 
face, and speaking as though he were al- 
together oblivious of the scenes of yester- 
day. “I was thinking, Hermy,” he said, 


'“that you might have Julia down here 


while I am away.” 

“ Have Julia here ?” 

“Yes; why not? She'll come, I’m sure, 
when she knows that my back is turned.” 

“T’ve never thought about asking her, — 
at least not lately.” 

“No; of course. But you might as well 
do so now. It seems that she never goes to 
Ongar Park, and, as far as I can learn, never 
will. I’m going to see her myself.” 

“ You going to see her?” 

“ Yes; Lord Ongar’s people want to know 
whether she can be induced to give up the 
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lace ; that is, to sell her interest in it. I 

ave promised to see her. Do you write 
her a letter first, and tell her that I want to 
see her; and ask her also to come here as 
soon as she can leave London.” 

“ But wouldn’t the lawyers do it better 
than you?” 

“ Well ; — one would think so; but I am 
commissioned to make her a kind of apology 
from the whole Courton family. ~— fancy 
they’ve been hard upon her ; and, by George, 
I believe they have. I may be able to say 
a word for myself too. If she isn’t a fool, 
she’ll put her anger in her pocket, and come 
down to you.” 

Lady Clavering liked the idea of having 
her sister with her, but she was not quite 
meek enough to receive the permission now 
given her as full compensation for the injury 
done. She said that she would do as he 
had bidden her, and then went back to her 
own grievances. “TI don’t suppose Julia, 
even if she would come for a little time, 
would find it very pleasant to live in such a 
place as this, all alone.” 

“ She wouldn’t be all alone when you are 
with her,” said Hugh, gruffly, and then 
again went out, leaving his wife to become 
used to her misfortune by degrees. 

It was not surprising that Lady Clavering 
should dislike her solitude at Clavering 


Park house, nor surprising that Sir Hugh | j 
The | finding herself driven to this aet of rebel- 


should find the place disagreeable. 
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is,” she said to him. “I don’t think yvou’d 
stand it alone for.two days, let alone all 
your life.” 

“Tl shut it up altogether if you like,” 
said he. 

“ And where am I to go?” she asked. 

“ You can goto Moor Hall if you please.” 
Now Moor Hall was a small house, standing 
on a small property belonging to Sir Hugh, 
in that part of Devonshire which lies north 
of Dartmoor, somewhere near the Hols- 
worthy region, and which is perhaps as ugly, 
as desolate, and as remote as any part of 
England. Lady Clavering had heard much 
of Moor Hall, and dreaded it as the hero- 
ine, made to live in the big grim castle low 
down among the Apennines, dreads the 
smaller and grimmer castle which is known 
to exist somewhere higher up in the moun- 
tains. 

“Why couldn’t I go to Brighton ? ” said 
Lady Clavering boldly. 

“ Because I don’t choose it,” said Sir 
Hugh. After that she did go to the rectory, 
and told Mrs. Clavering all her troubles. 
She had written to her sister, having, how- 
ever, delayed the doing of this for two or 
three days, and she had not at this time re- 
ceived an answer from Lady Ongar. Nor 
did she hear from her sister till after Sir 
Hugh had left her. It was on the day before 
his departure that she went to the rectory, 


house was a large, square, stone building, | lion by his threat of Moor Hall. “I will 


with none of the prettinesses of modern | 
country-houses about it. The gardens were | 


away from the house, and the cold desolate 
flat park came up close around the windows. 


The rooms were large and lofty, — very | 


never go there unless I am dragged there 
by force,” she said to Mrs. Clavering. 

“T don’t think he means that,” said Mrs. 
Clavering. ‘“ He only wants to make you 
understand that you’d better remain at the 


excellent for the purpose of a large house- | Park.” 


hold, but with nothing of that snug, pretty | 


“ But if you knew what a house it is to 


comfort which solitude requires for its solace. | be all alone in!” 


The furniture was old and heavy, and the | 
Lady Clav-| must come to us oftener, and let us endeay- 
| our to make it better for you.” 


hangings were dark in colour. 
ering, when alone there, — and she generally 
was alone, — never entered the rooms on 
the ground-floor. Nor did she ever pass 
through the wilderness of a hall by which 


the front-door was to be reached. Through- | 


out more than half her days she never came 


down stairs at all; but when she did s0, | 
preparatory to being dragged ahout the, 
parish lanes in the old family carriage, she | 
was let out at a small side-door; and so it | 
came to pass that during the absences of the 


lord of the mansion, the shutters were not 
even moved from any of the tower windows. 
Under such circumstances there can be no 
wonder that Lady Clavering regarded the 
place asa prison. “I wish you could come 


upon it unawares, and see how gloomy it | 


“ Dear Hermione, Ido know! But you 


“ But how can I do that? How can I 
come to his uncle’s house, just because my 
own husband has made my own home so 
wretched that I cannot bear it. I’m ashamed. 
to do that. I ought not to be telling you 
all this, of course. I don’t know what he’d 
do if- he knew it; but it isso hard to bear 
it all without telling some one.” 

“‘ My poor dear!” 

“ T sometimes think I'll ask Mr. Clavering 
to speak to him, and to tell him at once 
that I will not submit to it any longer. Of 
course he would be mad with rage, but if 


he were to kill me I should like it better 
than having to go on in this way. 


I'm sure 
he is only waiting for me to dic.” 
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Mrs. Clavering said all that she could to 
comfort the poor woman, but there was not 
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me a cup of coffee as Pm dressing,” he said, 
“ and I'll breakfast at the club.” She knew 


much that she could say. She had strongly 
advocated the plan of having Lady Ongar 
at the Park, thinking perhaps that Harry 


that there was no reason for this, except 
that breakfasting at his club was more 
agreeable to him than breakfasting with his 


wife. 


would be more safe while that lady was at 
She had got rid of her tears before she 


Clavering, than he might perhaps be if she 
remained in London. But Mrs. Clavering | came down to dinner, but stillsshe was mel- 
doubted much whether Lady Ongar would | ancholy and almost lachrymose. This was 
consent to make-such a visit. She regarded | the last night, and she felt that something 
Lady Ongar as a hard, worldly, pleasure-| special ought to be said; but she did not 
seeking woman, — sinned against perhaps | know what she expected, or what it was 
in much, but also sinning in much herself, | that she herself wished tosay. I think that 
—-to whom the desolation of the Park would | she was longing for an opportunity to for- 
be even more unendurable than it was to, give him,—only that he would not be 
the elder sister. But of this, of course, she | forgiven. If he would have spoken one 
said nothing. Lady Clavering left her, | soft word to her, she would have accepted 
somewhat quieted, if not comforted; and | that one word as an apology; but no such 
went back to pass her las} evening with her| word came. He sat opposite to her at din- 
husband. . ner, drinking his wine and feeding his dog; 

“Upon second thought, I'll go by the| but he was no more gracious to her at this 
first train,” he said, as he saw her for a mo-! dinner than he had been on any former 
ment before she went up to dress. “Ishall| day. She sat there pretending to eat, 
have to be off from here a little after six, speaking a dull word now and then, to 
but I don’t mind that in summer.” Thus | which his answer was a monosyllable, look- 
she was to be deprived of such gratification | ing out at him from under her eyes, through 
as there might have been in breakfasting| the candlelight, to see whether any feeling 








with him on the last morning! It might be | 
hard to say in what that gratification would | 
have consisted. She must by this time | 
have learned that his presence gave her 
none of the pleasures usually expected from 
society. He slighted her in everything. | 
He rarely vouchsafed to her those little 
attentions which all women expect from all | 
gentlemen. If he handed her a plate, or | 
cut for her a morsel of bread from the loaf, | 
he showed by his manner and by his brow | 
that the doing so was a nuisance to him. At | 
their meals he rarely spoke to her, — hav- | 
ing always at breakfast a paper or a book 
before him, and at dinner devoting his at- 
tention to a dog at his feet. Why should 
she have felt herself cruelly ill-used in this 
matter of his last breakfast, — so cruelly ill- 
used that she wept afresh over it as she 
dressed herself, — seeing that she would 
lose so little ? Because she loved the man; 
— loved him, though she now thought that 
she hated him. We very rarely, I fancy, 
love those whose love we have not either 
possessed or expected, — or at any rate for 
whose love we have not hoped ; but when 
it has once existed, ill-usage will seldom 
destroy it. Angry as she was with the 
man, ready as she was to complain of him, 
to rebel against him, — perhaps to separate 
herself from him .for ever, nevertheless she 
found it to be a cruel grievance that she 
should not sit at table with him on the 
morning of his going. ‘ Jackson shall bring 





was moving him; and then having pretend- 
ed to eat a couple of strawberries she left 
him to himself. Still, however, this was 
net the last. There would come some mo- 
ment for an embrace, — for some cold half- 
embrace, in which he would be forced to 
utter something of a farewell. 

He, when he was left alone, first turned 
his mind to the subject of Jack Stuart and 
his yacht. He had on that day received a 
letter from a noble friend, —a friend so 
noble that he was able to take liberties even 
with Sir Hugh Clavering,—in which his 
noble friend had told him that he was a 
fool to trust himself on so long an expedi- 
tion in Jack Stuart’s little boat. Jack, the 


| noble friend said, knew nothing of the mat- 


ter, and as for the masters who were hired 
for the sailing of such crafts, their only ob- 
ject was to keep out as long as possible, 
with an eye to their wages and perquisites. 
It might be all very well for Jack Stuart, 
who had nothing in the world to lose but 
his life and his yacht; but his noble friend 
thought that any such venture on the part 
of Sir Hugh was simple tomfoolery. But 
Sir Hugh was an obstinate man, and none 
of the Claverings were easily made afraid 
by personal danger. Jack Stuart might 
know nothing about the management of a 
boat, but Archie did. And as for the small- 
ness of the craft, —he knew of a smaller 
craft which had been out on the Norway 
coast during the whole of the last season. 
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So he drove that thought away from his 
mind, with no strong feelings of gratitude 
towards his noble friend. 

And then fora few moments he thought 
of hisown home. What had his wife done 
for him, that he should put himself out of 
his way to do much for her? She had 
brought him no money. She had added 
nothing either by her wit, beauty, or rank 
to his position in the world. She had given 
him no heir. What had he received from 
her that he should endure her commonplace 
conversation, and washed-out, dowdy pret- 
tiness? Perhaps some momentary feeling 
of compassion, some twang of conscience, 
came across his heart, as he thought of it 
all; but if so he checked it instantly, in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of his whole 
life. He had made his reflections on all 
these things, and had tutored his mind to 
certain resolutions, and would not’ allow 
himself to be carried away by any womanly 
softness. She had her house, her carriage, 
her bed, her board, and her clothes; and 
seeing how very little she herself had con- 
tributed to the common fund, her husband 
determined that in having those things she 
had all that she had a right to claim. Then 
he drank a glass of sherry, and went into 
the drawing-room with that hard smile up- 
on his face which he was accustomed to 
wear when he intended to signify to his 
wife that she might as well make the best of 
existing things, and not cause unnecessary 
trouble by giving herself airs or assuming 
that she was unhappy. 

He had his cup of coffee, and she had her 
cup of tea, and she made one or two little 
attempts at saying something -special, — 
something that might lead to a word or two 
as to their parting; but he was careful and 
crafty, and she was awkward and timid, — 
and she failed. He had hardly been there 
an hour, when looking at his watch he de- 
clared-that it was ten o’clock, and that he 
would go to bed. Well; perhaps it might 
be best to bring it to an end, and to go 
through this embrace, and have done with 
it! Any tender word that was to be spoken 
on either side, it was now clear to her, 
must be spoken in that last farewell. There 
was a tear in her eye as she rose to kiss 
him ; but the tear was not there of her own 
good will, and she strove to get rid of it 
without his seeing it. As he spoke he also 
rose, and having lit for himself a bed-candle 
was ready to go. “ Good-by, Hermy,” he 
said, submitting himself, with the candle in 
his hand, to the inevitable embrace. 

“ Good-by, Hugh; and God bless you,” 
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she said, putting her arms round his neck. 
“ Pray, — pray take care of yourself.” 

“ All right,” he said. His position with 
the candle was awkward, and he wished 
that it might be over. 

But she had a word prepared which she 
was determined to utter, — poor weak crea- 
ture that she was. She still had her arm 
round his shoulders, so that he could not es- 
cape without shaking her off, and her fore- 
head was almost resting on his bosom. 
“ Hugh,” she said, “ you must not be angry 
with me for what I said to you.” 

“ Very well,” said he ;— “I won’t.” 

“ And, Hugh,” said she; “of course I 
can’t like your going.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” said he. 

“ No;—I can’t like it; but, Hugh, I will 
not think ill of it any more. Only be here 
as much as you can when you come home.” 

“ All right,” said he; then he kissed her 
forehead and escaped from her, and went 
his way, telling himself, as he went, that she 
was a fool. 

That was the last he saw of her, — before 
his yachting commenced ; but she, — poor 


‘fool, was up by times in the morning, 


and, peeping out between her curtains as 
the early summer sun glanced upon her 
eyelids, saw him come forth from the porch 
and descend the great steps, and get into 
his dog-cart and drive himself away. Then, 
when the sound of the gig could be no long- 
er heard, and when her eyes could no long- 
er catch the last expiring speck of his hat, 
the poor fool took herself to bed again and 
cried herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


CAPTAIN CLAVERING MAKES HIS LAST 
ATTEMPT. 


Tue yachting scheme was first proposed 
to Archie by his brother Hugh. “Jack 
says that he can make a berth for you, and 
you'd better come,” said the elder brother, 
understanding that when his edict had thus 
gone forth, the.thing was as good as ar- 
ranged. “Jack finds the boat and men, 
and I find the grub and wine, — and pay 
for the fishing,” said Hugh; “so you need 
not make any bones about it.” Archie was 
not disposed to make any bones about it as 
regarded his acceptance either of the berth 
or of the grub and wine, and as he would 
be expected to earn his passage by his 
work, there was no necessity for any scru- 
ple ; bat there arose the question whether 
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he had not got more important fish to fry. 
He had not as yet made his proposal to 
Lady Ongar, and although he now knew 


that he had nothing to hope from the Rus- | 


sian Spy, — nevertheless he thought that he 
might as well try his own hand at the ven- 
ture. His resolution on this head was al- 
ways stronger.after dinner than before, and 
generally became stronger and more strong 
as the evening advanced;—so that he 
usually went to bed with a firm determina- 
tion “ to pop,” as he called it to his friend 
Doodles, early on the next day; but dis- 
tance affected him as well as the hour of 
the day, and his purpose would become sur- 
prisingly cool in the neighbourhood of Bol- 
ton Street. When, however, his brother 
suggested that he should be taken altogether 
away from the scene of action, be thought 
of the fine income and of Ongar Park with 
pangs of regret, and ventured upon a mild 
remonstrance. “ But there’s this affair of 
Julia, you know,” said he. 

“J thought that was all off,” said Hugh. 

“ Oh, dear; no; not off at all. I haven't 
asked her yet.” 

“ T know you’ve not; and I don’t suppose, 
you ever will.” 

“Yes, I shall; — that is to say, I mean 
it. I was advised not to be in too much of 
a hurry ; that is to say, I thought it best to 
let her settle down a little after her first 
seeing me.” 

“To recover from her confusion ? ” 

“ Well, not exactiy that. I don’t suppose 
she was confused.” 

“T should say not. My idea is that you 
haven’t a ghost of chance, and that as you 
haven't done anything all this time, you 
need not trouble yourself now.” 

“But I have done something,” said 
Archie, thinking of his seventy pounds. 

“ You may as well give it up, for she 
means to marry Harry.” 

“No!” . 

“ But I tell you she does. While you’ve 
been thinking he’s been doing. From 
what I hear he may have her to-morrow for 
the asking.” 

‘‘ But he’s engaged to that girl whom they 
had with them down at the rectory,” said 
Archie, in a tone which showed with what 
horror he should regard any inconstancy 
towards Florence Burton on the part of 
Harry Clavering. 

“What does that matter? You don’t 
suppose he'll Jet seven thousand a year slip 
through his fingers because he had promised 
to marry a little girl like her? If her peo- 
ple choose to proceed against him they’ll 
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—_ him pay swinging damages; that is 
all.” 

Archie did not like this idea at all, and 
became more than ever intent on his own 
matrimonial prospects. He almost thought 
that he had aright to Lady Ongar’s money, 
and he certainly did think that a monstrous 
injustice was done to him by this idea of a 
marriage between her and his cousin. “I 
mean to ask her as I’ve gone so far, certain- 
ly,” said he. 

“You can do as you like about that.” 

“ Yes; of course I can do as I like; but 
when a fellow has gone in for a thing, he 
likes to see it through.” He was still think- 
ing of the seventy pounds which he had in- 
vested, and Which he could now recover 
only out of Lady Ongar’s pocket. 

“ And you mean to say you won’t come 
to Norway ?” 

“ Well; if she accepts me ” — 

“If she accepts you,” said Hugh, “ of 
course you can’t come; but supposing she 
don’t ?” 

“In that case, I might as well do that as 
anything else,” said Archie. Whereupon 
Sir Hugh signified to Jack Stuart that 
Archie would join the party, and went down 
to Clavering with no misgiving on that head. 

Some few days after this there was an- 
other little dinner at the military club, to 
which no one was acmitted but Archie and 
his friend Doodles. Whenever these pran- 
dial consultations were held, Archie paid 
the bill. There were no spoken terms to that 
effect, but the regulation seemed to come 
naturally to both of them. Why should Doo- 
dles be taken from his billiards half an hour 
earlier than usual, and devote a portion of 
the calculating powers of his bram to Ar- 
chie’s service without compensation ? And 
a richer vintage was needed when so much 
thought was required, the burden of which 
Archie would not of course allow to fall on 
his friend’s shoulders. Were not this ex- 
plained, the experienced reader would re- 
gard the devoted friendship of Doodles as 
exaggerated. 

“T certainly shall ask her to-morrow,” 
said Archie, looking with a thoughtful cast 
of countenance through the club window 
into the street. ‘It may be hurrying the 
matter a little, but I can’t help that.” He 
spoke in a somewhat boastful tone, as though 
he were proud of himself and had forgotten 
that he had said the same words once or 
twice before. 

“ Make her know that you’re there ; that’s 
everything,” said Doodles. “Since I fath- 
omed that woman in Mount Street, I’ve felt 
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that you must make the score off your own 
bat, if you’re to make it all.” 

“You did that well,” said Archie, who 
knew that the amount of pleasing encour- 
agement which he might hope to get from 
his friend must depend on the praise which 
he himself should bestow. “ Yes; you cur- 
tainly did bowl her over uncommon well.” 

“That kind of thing just comes within 
my line,” said Doodles, with conscious pride. 
“ Now, as to asking Lady Ongar downright 
to marry me, — upon my word I believe I 
should be half afraid of doing it myself.” 

“ve none of that kind of feeling,” said 
Archie. 

“Tt comes more in your way, I daresay,” 
said Doodles. “ But for me, what I like is 
a little bit of management, — what I call a 
touch of the diplomatic. You'll be able to 
see her to-morrow ?” 

“T hope so. I shall go early, — that is, 
as soon as I’ve looked through the papers 
and written a few letters. Yes, I think 
she’ll see me. And as for what Hugh says 
about Harry Clavering, why, d it, you 
ry a fellow can’t goon in that way ; can 

e ” 

“ Because of the other girl, you mean ?” 

“ He has had her down among all our 
people, just as though they were going to be 
married to-morrow. If aman is to do that 
kind of thing, what woman can be safe ?” 

“ T wonder whethter she likes him ? ” asked 
the crafty Doodles. 

“She did like him, I fancy, in her calf 
days: but that means nothing. She knows 
what she’s at now, bless you, and she’ll look 
to the future. It’s my son who'll have the 
Clavering property and be the baronet, not 
his. You see what a string to my bow that 
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When this banquet was over, Doodles 
made something of a resolution that it should 
be the last to be eaten on that subject. The 
matter had lost its novelty, and the price 
paid to him was not sufficient to secure his 
attention any longer. “I shall be here to- 
morrow at four,” he said, as he rose from 
his chair with the view of retreating to the 
smoking-room, “ and then we shall know all 
about it. Whichever way it’s to be, it isn’t 
worth your while keeping such a thing as 
that in hand any longer. I should say give 
her her chance to-morrow, and then have 
done with it.” Archie in reply to this de- 
clared that those were exactly his sentiments, 
and then went away to prepare himself in 
silence and solitude far the next day’s work. 

On the following day at two o'clock Lady 
Ongar was sitting alone in the front room 
on the ground-floor in Bolton Street. Of 





Harry Clavering’s illness she had as yet 
heard nothing, nor of his absence from Lon- 
don. She had not seen him since he had 
parted from her on that evening when he 
had asked her to be his wife, and the last 
words she had heard from his lips had made 
this request. She, indeed, had then bade 
him be true to her rival, — to Florence Bur- 
ton. She had told him this in spite of her 
love, — of her love for him and of his for 
her. They two, she had said, could not now 
become man and wife; —but he had not 
acknowledged the truth of what she had 
said. She could not write to him. She 
could make no overtures. She could ask 
no questions. She had no friend in whom 
she could place confidence. She could only 
wait for him, till he should come to her or 
send to her, and let her know what was to 
be her fate. 

As she now sat she held a letter in her 
hand which had just been brought to her from 
Sophie, — from her Dan famished, but inde- 
fatigable Sophie. Sophie she had not seen 
since they had parted on the railway plat- 
form, and then the parting was supposed to 
be made in lasting enmity. Desolate as she 
was, she had congratulated herself much on 
her escape from Sophie’s friendship, and 
was driven by no qualms of her heart to 
long for a renewal of the old ties. But it 
was not so with the more affectionate So- 
phie; and Sophie therefore had written, — 
as follows : — 


Mount Street — Fripay Mornina. 


DEAREST DEAREST JULIE, — My heart is so 
sad that I cannot keep my silence longer. What ; 
can such friendship as ours has been be made 
to die allin a minute? Oh, no; — not at least 
in my bosom, which is filled with love for my 
Julie. And my Julie will not turn from her 
friend, who has been so true to her,—ah, at 
such moments too, — oh, yes, at such moments ! 
— just for an angry word, or a little indiscre- 
tion. What was it after all about my brother ? 
Bah! He is a fool: that is all. If you shall 
wish it, I will never speak to him again. What 
is my brother to me, compared to my Julie ? 
My brother is nothing to me. I tell him we go 
to that accursed island, —accursed island be- 
cause my Julie has quarrelled with me there, — 
and he arranges himself to follow us. What 
could Ido? I could not tie him up by the leg 
in his London club. He is a man whom no one 
can tie up by the leg. Mon Dieu, no. He is 
very hard to tie up. 

Do I wish him for your husband? Never! 
Why should I wish him for your hushand? If 
I was a man, my Julie, I should wish you for 
myself. But I am not, and why should you 
not have him whom you like the best? IfI 
was you, with your beauty and money and, 
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youth, I would have any man that I liked, — 
everything. I know, of course, — for did I not 
see? It is that young Clavering to whom your 
little heart wishes to render itself;— not the 
captain who is a fool,—such a fool! but the 
other who is not a fool, but a fine fellow ; — 
and so handsome! Yes; there is no doubt as 
to that. He is beautiful as a Phebus. [This 
was good-natured on the part of Sophie, who, 
as the reader may remember, hated Harry Cla- 
vering herself. ] 

Well,—why should he not be your own? 
As for your poor Sophie, she would do all in 
her power to assist the friend whom she loves. 
There is that little girl, — yes; it is true as I 
told you. But little'girls cannot have all they 
want always. He is a gay deceiver. These 
men who are so beautiful as Phoebus are always 
deceivers. But you need not be the one de- 
ceived ; — you with your money and your beau- 
ty and your— what you callrank. No, I think 
not; and I think that little girl must put up 
with it, as other little girls have done, since the 
men first learned how to tell lies. That is my 
advice, and if you will let me I can give you 
good assistance. 

Dearest Julie, think of all this, and do not 
banish your Sophie. I am so true to you that 
I cannot live without you. Send me back one 
word of permission, and I will come to you and 
kneel at your feet. And in the meantime, I am 

Your most devoted friend, 
SopuHie. 


Lady Ongar, on the receipt of this letter, 
was not at all changed in her purpose with 
reference to Madame Gordeloup. She 
knew well enough where her Sophie’s heart 
was placed, and would yield to no further 
pressure from that quarter; but Sophie’s 
reasoning, nevertheless, had itseffect. She, 
Lady Ongar, with her youth, her beauty, 
her wealth, and her aril why should she 
not have that one thing which alone could 
make her happy, seeing, as she did see, or 
as she thought she saw, that in making her- 
self happy she could do so much, could con- 
fer such great blessings on him she loved ? 
She had already found that the money she 
had received as the price of herself had 
done very little towards making her happy 
in her present state. What good was it to 
her that she had a carriage and horses and 
two footmen six feet high? One pleasant 
word from lips that she could love, — from 
the lips of man or woman that she could 
esteem, — would be worth it all. She had 
gone down to her pleasant place in the 
country, —a place so pleasant that it had a 
fame of its own among the luxuriantly 
pleasant seats of the English country gen- 
try ; she had gone there, expecting to be 
happy in the mere feeling that it was all 
her.own; and the whole thing had been to 
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her so unutterably sad, so wretched in the 
severity of its desolation, that she had been 
unable to endure her life amidst the shade 
of her own trees. All her apples hitherto 
had turned to ashes between om teeth, be- 
cause her fate had forced her to attempt the 
eating of them alone. But if she could 
give the fruit to him, —if she could make 
the apples over, so that they should all be 
his, and not hers, then would there not come 
to her some of the sweetness of the juice of 
them ? ! 

She declared to herself that she would 
not tempt this man to be untrue to his troth, 
were it not that in doing so she would so 
greatly benefit himself. Was it not mani- 
fest that Harry Clavering was a gentleman, 
qualified to shine among men of rank and 
fashion, but not qualified to make his way 
by his own diligence? In saying this of 
him, she did not know how heavy was the 
accusation that she brought against him; 
but what woman, within her own breast, 
accuses the man she loves? Were he to 
marry Florence Burton, would he not ruin 
himself, and probably ruin her also? But 
she could give him all that he wanted. 
Though Ongar Park to her alone was, with 
its rich astures and spreading oaks and low- 
ing cattle, desolate as the Dead Sea shore, 
for him, — and for her with him, — would 
it not be the very paradise suited to them ? 
Would it not be the heaven in which such a 
Pheebus should shine amidst the gyrations of 
his satellites? A Phebus going about his 
own field in knickerbockers, and with at- 
tendant satellites, would possess a divinity 
which, asshe thought, might make her happy. 
As she thought of all this, and asked her- 
self these questions, there was an inner 
conscience which told her that she had no 
right to Harry’s love or Harry’s hand; but 
still she could not cease to long that good 
things might come to her, though those 
good things had not been deserved. Alas, 
good things not deserved too often lose their 
goodness when they come! As she was 
sitting with Sophie’s letter in her hand the 
door was opened, and Captain Clavering 
was announced. 

Captain Archibald Clavering was again 
dressed in his very best, but he did not even 
yet show by his demeanour that aptitude 
for the business now in hand of which he 
had boasted on the previous evening to his 
friend. Lady Ongar, I think, partly guessed 
the object of his visit. She had perceived, 
or perhaps had unconsciously felt, on the 
occasion of his former coming, that the 


visit had not been made simply from motives of 


civility. She had known Archie in old days, 
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and was aware that the splendour of his 
vestments had a significance. Well, if any- 
thing of that kind was to be done, the sooner 
it was done the better. 

“ Julia,” he said, as soon as he was seated, 
“T hope I have the pleasure of seeing you 
quite well ?” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you,” said she. 

“ You have been out of town, I think?” 
She told him that she had been in the Isle 
of Wight for a day or two, and then there 
was a short silence. “ When I heard that 
you were gone,” he said, “ I feared that per- 
haps you were ill!” 

“ Oh, dear! no; nothing of that sort.” 

“T am so glad,” said Archie; and then 
he was silent again. He had, however, as 
he was aware, thrown a great deal of ex- 
pression into his inquiries after her health, 
and he had now to calculate how he could 
best use the standing-ground that he had 
made tor himself. 

“ Have you seen my sister lately?” she 
asked. 

“ Your sister? no. She is always at 
Clavering. I think it doosed wrong of 
Hugh, the ways he goes on, keeping her 
down there, while he is up here in London. 
It isn’t at all my idea of what a husband 
ought to do.” 

“ IT suppose she likes it,” said Lady Ongar. 

“Oh, if she likes it, that’s a different 
thing, of course,” said Archie. Then there 
was another pause. 

“Don’t you find yourself rather lonely 
here sometimes ? ” he asked. 

Lady Ongar felt that it would be better 
for all parties that it should be over, and 
that it would not be oversoon unless she 
could help him. “ Very lonely indeed,” she 
said ; “ but then I suppose that it is the fate 
of widows to be lonely.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” said Archie, 
briskly, “unless they are old and ugly, and 
that kind of thing. When a widow has 
become a widow after she has been married 
ever so many years, why, then, I suppose she 
looks to be left alone; and I suppose they 
like it.” : 

“ Indeed, I can’t say. I don’t like it.” 

“ Then you would wish to change ?” 

“It is a very intricate subject, Captain 
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“ And of what were you thinking, Captain 
Clavering? ” 

“T was thinking, — of course you know, 
Julia, that since poor little Hughy’s death, 
I am the next in for the title ?” 

“Poor Hughy! I’m sure you are too 
generous to rejoice at that.” 

“Indeed I am. When two fellows offered 
me a dinner at the club on the score of my 
chances, I wouldn’t have it. But there’s the 
fact ;— isn’t it?” 

“ There is no doubt of that, I believe.” 

“None on earth; and the most of it is 
entailed, too; not that Hugh would leave 
an acre away from the title. I'm as safe as 
wax as far as that is concerned. I don’t 
suppose he ever borrowed a shilling or 
mortgaged an acre in his life.” 

“T should think he was a prudent man.” 

“ We are both of us prudent. I will say 
that of myself, though { oughtn’t to say it. 
And now, Julia, — a few words are the best 
after all. Look here, —if you'll take me 
just as I am, I’m blessed if 1 shan’t be the 
happiest fellow in all London. [I shall in- 
deed. I’ve always been uncommon fond of 

you, though I never said anything about it 

in the old days, because, — because you see, 
what’s the use of a man asking a girl to 
marry him if they haven't got a farthing 
between them. I think it’s wrong; I do in- 
deed ; but it’s different now, you know.” It 
certainly was very different now. 

“ Captain Clavering.” she said, “ I’m sorry 
you should have troubled yourself with such 
an idea as this.” 

“ Don’t say that, Julia. 
it’s a pleasure.” 

“ But such a thing as you mean never can 
take place.” 

ts Yes, itcan. Why can’t it? I ain’t in 
a hurry. [ll wait your own time, and do 
just whatever you wish all the while. Don’t 
| say no without thinking about it, Julia.” 

“Tt is one of those things, Captain Clav- 
ering, which want no more thinking than 
what a woman can give to it at the first 
moment.” 

“ Ah, — you think so now, because you’re 
surprised a little.” 

* Well; I am surprised a little, as our 
| previous intercourse was never of a nature 


It’s no trouble ; 





Clavering, and one which I do not think I to make such a proposition as this at all 
am quite disposed to discuss at present. | probable.” 


After a year or two, perhaps I shall go into 
society again. Most widows do, I believe.” 


| “ That was merely because I didn’t think 
| it right,” said Archie, who, now that he had 


“ But | was thinking of something else,”| worked himself into the vein, liked the 
said Archie, working himself up to the point | sound of his own voice. “ It was indeed.” 


with great energy, but still with many signs | 
/must listen to me for a moment, Captain 
| Clavering — for fear of a mistake. Believe 


that he was ill at ease at his work. ‘I was, 
by Jove !” 


“And I don’t think it right now. You 
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me, any such plan as this is quite out of the 
question ;— quite.” In uttering that last 
word she managed to use a tone of voice 
which did make an impression on him. “I 
never can, under any circumstances, be- 
come your wife. You might as well look 
upon that as altogether decided, because it 
will save us both annoyance.” 

“ You needn’t be so sure yet, Julia.” 

“ Yes, I must be sure. And unless you 
will promise me to drop the matter, I must, 
— to protect myself,— desire my servants 
not to admit you into the house again. I 
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shall be sorry to do that, and I think you 
will save me from the necessity.” 

He did save her from that necessity, and 
before he went he gave her the required 
promise. “ That’s well,” said she, tendering 
him her hand; “and now we shall part 
friends.” 

‘| shall like to be friends,” said he, in a 
crestfallen voice, and with that he took his 
leave. It was a great comfort to him that 
he had the scheme of Jack Stuart’s yacht 
and the trip to Norway for his immediate 
consolation. 





Tue Strocco-Brast in Iraty. — One draw- 
back alone can alloy the enjoyment which the 
philosophic lover of fair nature’s ever-varying 
charms may reasonably be supposed to feel 
when snugly ensconced in a Palladio-designed 
villa, anywhere in Venetian-Lombardy, from 
Mestre to Bergamo, from Bassano or Brescia 
to Rovigo or Pavia. We allude to the intense 
heat, the enervating sirocco-blast, which peri- 
odically and noiselessly creeps from south to 
north, to meet, in wild and savage embrace, the 
tempesta 2s it rushes down from the eternal soli- 
tudes of the Alps, to crash, and roar, and dev- 
astate, with its hail-storms and its whirlwinds, 
the heavily-laden vineyards, and the boundless 
expanse of golden-tinted cornland. The peri- 
odical sirocco (properly so called) is not of 
every year’s appearance, nor is it of long dura- 
tion when it arrives ; the latter end of July and 
the first two weeks in August may be said to be 
specially liable to its influence. The atmos- 
phere becomes gradually rarefied, a deathlike 
stillness pervades all nature, and a thin gaseous 
miasma rises from the parched-up plain ; horses 
grow restive and scared, cattle low uneasily 
with instinctive fear. After the sirocco has 
exhausted every drop of dew throughout the 
length and breadth of the Peninsula, and has 
deprived the complaisant lazy Italian of what 
little energy of body and sprightliness of soul 
the bracing air of winter aud spring may have 
given him, it gradually intensifies in its mys- 
terious attributes ; the ground becomes highly 
charged with magnetism, which throws off a 
faint luminosity at night, with an effect like 
that of the pale aurora, seen in the deepening 





twilight at the close of a brilliantly clear and 
frosty winter’s day. The approach of the si- 
rocco is imperceptible, so mysteriously does it 
come; not so its departure, for it may be said 
to be annihilated, crushed out of space, by the 
tremendous force of the inevitable tempesta 
which invariably follows. The advent of a 
tempesta is as sudden, and as awful in its terri- 
ble ruthlessness, as the sirocco is insidious in 
its approach. On the day of its visitation the 
sky will be as it has been for many previous 
weeks, when a sudden darkness calls forth from 
contadino and cittadino alike the involuntary ex- 
clamation — “ Avremo unatempesta!” Before 
ever a drop of rain descends, before one breath 
of wind arises, a huge blinding mass of elec- 
tricity3bursts from the wall of cloud, followed 
by the reverberating crackling of confused 
thunder-peals, which might aptly be compared 
to the boom of a broadside from a whole fleet 
of ironclads. Then volumes of water, lumps 
of half-frozen sleet, huge balls of hail, and 
jagged masses of ice, come tumbling down in 
wild and magnificent confusion from the sky ; 
again and again the black canopy is rent across 
from north to south, and out burst the lightning 
bolts, followed by the crashing and the rebound- 
ing of the ice, and the hail, intermixed with 
scalding raindrops ; and then, after a bare half- 
hour of warfare, a last rent across the lurid 
blackness grows wider and less opaque at its 
edges, the sun bursts out in dazzling brilliancy, 
and the glorious cooling breeze which follows 
comes as a veritable elixir of life to the unfor- 
tunate men and beasts prostrated by the si- 
rocco’s evil influence. — Temple Bar. 
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NAUTICAL NOVELS. 

Ir was in his eighteenth autumn, and in 
the year of grace 1739, that Tobias Smollett 
embarked as surgeon’s mate on board a large 
vessel of the squadron which sailed .soon 
after from the Isle of Wight. It was com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Ogle, and was 
ordered to join Admiral Vernon in the West 
Indies. The moment was exciting. Wal- 
pole had been driven into a war he disap- 
proved, and the nation was wild with de- 
light at the prospect of booty, territory, and 
fame, to be won from the vanquished Span- 
iards. During seven years Smollett re- 
mained with the fleet. He took part in the 
operations against Carthagena, and in the 
bombardment of Bocca Chica. He cruised 
often and long about the West-Indian isles, 
and not always with hostile intent. It was 
there he found a beautiful Creole, whom he 
afterwards married, and there his experien- 
ces of sea-life were noted down to great 
advantage in the log-book of memory. 
Thomas Moore wrote well and beautifully 
about the East, without having seen it; but 
no man could learn the ways of the sea on 
dry land. Walter Scott seldom takes us far 
from shore, and whenever he does try the 
uncertain deep we feel that the prince of 
romancers was nota seaman. Dirk Hat- 
teraick, of the Yungfrauw Haagenslaapen, 
is admirable in the smugglers’ cave, and in 
the jail where he strangles Glossin, and, with 
the cord from the truckle-bed, puts an end 
to his own miserable existence; and Sir 
Walter is quite at home among the head- 
lands of Orkney and Zetland, and on board 
the Udatler’s brig. Nothing can be more 
life-like than the encounter between her 
and the pirate sloop commanded by Jack 
Bunce ; yet we are sensible all through that 
the scene is painted by a landsman, and 
that though the author of “* Waverley ” might 
have thrown all other writers of nautical 
fiction into the shade, it could only have 
been after serving a longer apprenticeshi 
to the rudder and the mainsail. The rs 
ists who have trodden with successin Smol- 
lett’s steps have, like Smollett, made the wide 
sea their home. Of Captain Marryat it is, 
perhaps, needless to speak ; his title sufli- 
ciently indicates his calling, and a nautical 
impress is stamped on every page of his 
works, like the anchor branded on a sailor’s 
arm. Few captains in the navy have led a 
more eventful life. He was at sea during 
thirty years, and was engaged in upwards 
of fifty actions. Onge he was left for dead 
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on the deck of a ship which he had boarded ; 
at the risk of his own life, he saved four or 
five men from drowning on different occa- 
sions ; one of them bleeding fresh from the 
jaws of ashark when the captain rescued 
him. Another of the rescued men was a 
son of William Cobbett. His “ Book of 
Signals” procured him the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour from Louis Philippe; and 
his long experience of nautical life, far ex- 
ceeding anything which Smollett or Fenni- 
more Cooper could boast, gives a richness 
of detail to his descriptions, surpassing, to a 
seaman’s taste, that which any other writer 
has produced. Cooper served six years as 
a midshipman, and took part in many @ 
broadside and boarding at a time when 
buccaneers sadly infested the American 
coast. In the novels of the former writer 
we are constantly reminded of Smollett, 
and in none more so than in “ Rattlin the 
Reefer.” It professes to be, like “ Jacob 
Faithful,” an autobiography ; and this was 
Smollett’s favourite mode of narrating. The 
hero of * Roderick Random” is, on the 
whole, the author himself. He isa Scotchman 
by birth and education, he is apprenticed to 
an apothecary, comes to London to better 
his fortune, and embarks on board a man-of- . 
war as surgeon’s mate. He goes through 
every sort of hardship, and meets with an 
endless variety of odd characters. He is 
present when Carthagena is attacked, and 
he returns to London life with a passion for 
literature. He associates with wits and 
penniless poets, and is rewarded for all his 
troubles and reverses by marrying Narcissa. 
It is half true, half burlesque, and in read- 
ing about Roderick and his companions 
we ‘annot but feel that caricatures of 
Smollett and his friends are before our eyes. 
“ Rattiin the Reefer” is cast in the same 
mould. The hero, as in “ Roderick Ran- 
dom” and “ Peregrine Pickle,” is a young 
scapegrace, with a mixture of good and bad 
qualities. He acquaints us with his earliest 
history, and dwells rather tediously on his 
schoolboy adventures, sorrows, and escapes. 
The story starts with few characters, and 
as it advances fresh ones are tacked on for 
no other reason than to create a variety of 
them, and to multiply incidents. The plot 
is slender, for where, except in “ Rob Roy,” 
shall we find in a fiction in the form of au- 
tobiegraphy an elaborate plot, slowly un- 
wound, and conducted to its issue by a 
measured and stately march ? Rattlin sails 
to the West Indies, and falls in love with 
Josephine, the fair daughter of a French 
planter. There is a great deal of brawling, 
cudgelling, and moralizing, and the jokes 
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against religious observances are ceaseless, 
though the author has, of course, a profound 
sense of natural religion. The language is 
not always the most refined, nor are the 
situations the most decorous that can be 
conceived. Every figure is larger than life, 
and every peculiarity is caricatured. Na- 
ture is often outraged, as when Rattlin, at 
the age of seven, is sent into a “raging 
fever” by Mr. Cate’s sermon on the tor- 
ments of hell, and afterwards, in his mid- 
shipman days, cries whenever one of the 
crew is tied up. In spite of such nonsense 
as Reuben Gubbins the poacher, who had 
fired at the gamekeeper, “ talking of noth- 
ing” on board the Eos but “ feyther ” and 
his “ sister Moll,” while he “ moistened his 
biscuit with tears,” and was “ always whim- 
pering,” there are some grand bits in Rat- 
tlin’s maritime adventures, as, for example, 
where he is triced up to the truck of the 
royal pole by the furious captain. But there 
is no such dry humor in Marryatt as in 
Smollett. There is nothing in his works to 
be compared with the death-bed of Com- 
modore Trunnion in “ Peregrine Pickle” 
— no such exquisite touches of nature, such 
felicitous combinations of pathos and fun, 
such boldly-outlined and _ well-sustained 
characters as Lieutenant Lismahago, Mor- 
gan the Welsh apothecary, Uncle Bowling, 
Hatchway, Pipes, and Strap the barber. 
Both Smollett and Marryat are greatest 
on thé sea. The freaks of’ the wild waters 
are in keeping with those of the persons they 
describe, and with the power and sportive- 
ness of their own genial and quizzical 
spirits. In the shrill gale and the roaring 
tempest, in the noisy gunroom and in the 
stern-sheets of the armed cutter, on “the 
cross-trees under the blue dome of Heaven 
fretted with midnight’s golden fires, they 
feel the inspiration of romance, relish most 
keenly whatever they see, and best invent 
things which they see not. If Marryat is 
sometimes untrue to nature and constantly 
exaggerates her features, he does, in this 
respect, only follow the leading of his mas- 
ter, Tobias Smollett. Thus, in the account 
Smollett gives of his own Sunday dinner- 
parties in “ Humphrey Clinker,” he de- 
scribed the guest who had contracted an 
antipathy to the country, and sat with his 
back towards the window looking into the 
garden as being “ the son of a cottager born 





under a hedge,” and as having “ many years | 


run wild among asses on acommon.” ‘This 
is all very well; but when he adds, a few 


pages after, that this same peasant-born | 


hater of green fields “ had never seen corn 
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grain that his entertainer, in the face of the 
whole company, made him own that a plate 
of hominy was the best rice-pudding he had 
ever eat,” we are obliged to ask whether, 
during the many years that he ran wild on 
the common, he never once ran beyond it 
to look at the reapers. Cooper enjoyed 
great and singular advantages in the com- 
position of nautical novels. The American 
seas, lakes, and mighty rivers flowing 
through untravelled forests, the Tappaan 
Zee, the wide reaches of the Hudson, the 
shores of Staten Island, were all new ground 
and virgin water to the majority of English 
and even of American readers. The strug- 
gles of a great colony for independence, 
and the reachings forth of a spirited race 
towards civilization and science, added much 
to the charm and grandeur of his materials. 
He never took Smollett as a model, and if 
he imitated Scott in some points, it was 
certainly not in sea life. With less broad 
humour and rollicking fun than either 
Smollett or Marryat, he is to many readers 
far more pleasing, in consequence of the 
greater purity of his style, the poetry of his 
descriptions, and the sobriety of his moral 
tone. It would be absurd to say that he is 
as essentially nautical as Marryat, or that 
his naval characters are as clearly marked 
as those of the witty Tobias; but in the 
novelty of his matter and in beautiful accu- 
racy of detail, his maritime scenes are more 
interesting, though perhaps less exciting, 
than theirs. When he describes, he teaches ; 
and when, as in the “ Water Witch,” he 
paints the craft called by the old mariners 
of New York a periagua, he gives us a les- 
son both in history and boat-building. The 
famous smuggler herself is drawn with a 
master’s hand, and the Water Witch’s form 
and movements enteriain us as if she were 
“a thing of life.” In depicting character, 
and, above all, in reporting conversations, 
Cooper is less happy than in dealing with 
scenery and inanimate objects. There is a 
want of pliancy in his people; their walk 
is often stilted, and they speak with such 
extreme propriety as to be now and then 
pedantic, prigzish, or prudish. The story 
sometimes drags; and this is particularly 
the case in “ Lionel Lincoln,” a novel, by 
the way, in which we get little view of the 
sea, excepting so far as it rolls into Boston 
harbour. There is a solemn and studied air 
in the talk between Alderman van Beverout 
and Oloff van Staats in the “ Water Witch,” 
which illustrates these remarks ; but in this, 
as in Codper’s other sea tales, the stateliness 
of style is redeemed by the best artistic 


growing in his life, and was so ignorant of | construction of a story, and by the liveliest 
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appreciation of all that is most lovely and | Mr. Bennett, says the vessel had “all the 
striking in natural scenery. When the free- | canvas she could safely carry, but not an 
trader, Seadrift, contrasts the classic beauty | inch more; consequently her speed was 
of Sorrento and Ischia with the Manhattan | steadily maintained, but nothing was strain- 
and Rariton waters, his language is that of | ed, and nothing carried away.” Inside the 
a scholar and a poet, though he protests he Isle of Wight, or between the wickets of the 
is “of no great schooling and of humble | French and English coasts, masts and spars 
powers of speech.” None buta cynic would , may be risked in that unseamanlike opera- 
dwell long on Cooper’s one defect. He is| tion called cracking on, but in the Ocean 
himself a great creation, and deserves to be | match no such losses could be hazarded 
the boast of the Republic of the West. But | without risking also the loss of the race. 
neither the Ariel nor the Water Witch have By stress of weather the Henrietta was in- 
swept the seas. These still lie open to the | deed once obliged to lie to for some hours, 
exploits of genius. The “Pilot” and the | with head in the direction opposite to her 
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‘Sea Lions” by Cooper, the ‘ Phantom | destination, and kept as nearly as 
Y i y 


Ship” and “ Midshipman Easy” by Mar- 
ryat, walk the waters, and gallant vessels 
they are to behold, but their builders have 
not done for the ocean what Sir Walter did 
for Scotland. They have not made it ex- 
clusively their own ; their skill and prowess 
may be disputed by future rivals, and a nau- 
tical novelist may arise superior to Smollett, 
Marryat, and Cooper, who will gain the 
mastery by combining their several excel- 
lences and dropping their defects. 


From the Examiner 29th December. 
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AFTER the American exploit, what will 
be thought of matches on the Queen’s 
Course inside the Isle of Wight, or to Cher- 
bourg, or to the Eddystone and back ? 
The two last were considered brave ven- 
tures, but the Ocean race reduces them to 
very small affairs. But it is said, what was 
done by the American yachts was but a 
multiplication of what is done in every race, 
long or short. But this is not so. Our 
matches are not sailed in mid-winter, nor 
over the stormy seas of the Atlantic; and 
besides, there is a greater difference still, 
for in our races skill in handling is all that 
is required; but in the American race skill 
in navigation was also employed, and with 
consummate success. A finer landfall than 
that of the Henrietta could not have been 
made, the line having been almost hit be- 
tween New York and the Scilly Isles. And 
this passage was effected in less than four- 
teen days in weather variable, but oftener 
stormy than not, and without losing a spar 
or splitting a sail. For the care in the 
handling of the Henrietta was not to make 
more haste than good speed, and her owner, 





ssible 
stationary in the gale blowing fair, but too 
fiercely, for her port. She appears to have 
been hove-to under her maintrysail, but Mr. 
Bennett does not give the particulars, 
though bringing her round to the wind in 
the sea that must have been running must 
have been a hazardous maneeuvre, requiring 
all the address of her officers. The gales, 
though fierce, did not last long, and none 
tried the endurance of the gallant crew so 
much as one calm, happily not long. 

It is said that the vessel made the entire 
passage on one tack, but this is a mistake, 
for (not to mention her tack when hove to) 
when half-way the wind shifted’ from the 
north to W. S. W., and she jibed, that is, 
changed her tack. She must before have 
been on the port tack, and shifted to the 
starboard. Mr. Bennett, for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, explains that the effect of 
jibing is to change the cant of a vessel from 
onc side to the other, but this is only ex- 
plaining the unknown by the unknown, for 
to the uninitiated the cant is as unintelligi- 
ble as the jibe. Cant is a word of great use 
in nautical diction. A vessel at anchor 
cants with the tide, not as shabby men do, 
but opposing her head to it. Perhaps in 
the present instance inclination would be 
the most intelligible word, and what the 
inclination, or list, as seamen would call it, 
of the Henrietta was, may be seen in these 
words of Mr. Bennett : 


The guests, who had gone to rest when the 
yacht had an inclination of 45 degrees in one 
direction, suddenly awoke, cross and sullen, 
when they were rolled over in their berths by 
the careening of the yacht to 45 degrees the 
other way. 


It was after this that the weather became 
bad, and the yacht was reduced to small 
sails, but even then she made nine miles an 
hour; but for comfort we must give Mr. 
Bennett’s description : 
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On deck the rain and spray shut in the ves- 
sel like a watery curtain. Below the pitching 
and tossing rendered it impossible to sleep; a 
bucket of water was placed near the stove to 
extinguish the fire should necessity require ; the 
deck lights leaked unexpectedly and uncomfort- 
ably ; holes were bored in the state-room floors 
to let out the water should the skylight be bro- 
ken in; the servants were dashed about the cab- 
ins as if shot from invisible catapults; the 
guests had enough to do to hold themselves in- 
side their berths. 


The Henrietta’s greatest speed seems to 
have been twelve knots, or nearly fourteen 
miles an hour, and of her speed she lost the 
advantage of some hours while hove to, and 
also while becalmed. We think, however, 
that nothing does more credit to the sea- 
manship of her commander than that pru- 
dent maneuvre of lying to, halting as it 
were in the march to march more securely. 
Had she run on, the probability is that she 
would have been disabled, dismasted, or 
otherwise crippled. How the Fleetwing so 
lamentably lost six men we have yet to 
learn, but it is probable that it was running 
in the same gale in which the Henrietta 
was prudently hove to. Mr. Bennett’s de- 
scriptions are very good when familiar ; 
take for example this passage : 


The men, half white with the snow, moved 
slowly at their work. The dark horizon was 
noticeably narrowed as the snow drifted down. 
The Henri-tta hissed through the water that 
foimed upon the deck. To leeward a spar 
from some wreck lifted itself to the view, like a 
great skeleton finger, indicative of ruin. All 
our surroundings were mournful and depress- 
ing. No observations could be taken, but by 
dead reckoning we had gained 225 miles during 
the past twenty-four hours. As night fell, the 
yacht sailed faster and faster, until, as we looked 
over the side where the waves came cascading 
over the diminutive bulwarks, we seemed to be 
fairly flying along. The sky cleared, but the 
wind freshened at sunset, and the light sails 
were hauled down and the mainsail reefed. 
The yacht quivered like a race-horse over- 
driven, and the pumps, which were tested every 
hour, sounded dismally, but showed no leakage. 
Sea after sea boarded the staggering craft. A 
wave came bursting through the skylight into 
the cabin. All night long this heavy weather 
continued, but the yacht ran so easily before 
the free wind that everybody slept as quietly as 
if the Henrietta were the Great Eastern. 


How much better is this than “ the seas 
that constantly hammered her like marine 
Vulcans.” 

In the passage we have quoted and else- 
where, Mr. Bennett mentions the increased 
speed of the vessel with nightfall. Else- 
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where he says, “as usual in the evening, 
the good yacht rallied splendidly, increasing 
her progress rapidly from seven knots up to 
twelve.” And there is a general opinion 
that vessels sail faster by night. Is it that 
all but the watch are snug in their berths 
below, and that the movement in the vessel 
is diminished to the utmost consistent with 
the working of her? or is it that the sails 
hold more wind damp with the night air? 
or is it to both these causes put together 
that the increase of speed is to be attributed ? 

As of the famous Balaklava charge it was 
said, “It is magnificent, but it is not war;” 
so of this American race, admitting it to be 
admirable, it may be asked whether it is 
yachting. And if the American yachts do 
no more than an occasional feat like this, 
we should be disposed to answer in the neg- 
ative. There is more true yachting in our 
cruises to the north, or to the south, in the 
Mediterranean, than in matches for a few 
hours or days, in which owners take no 
part except in the discomforts. Not that 
occasional matches are bad, on the contrary, 
they are good to keep up spirits, and to try 
the quality of vessels, and their handling ; 
but it should not be racing, and nothing 
but racing. The yacht ought to be a sea- 
home, and to combine with speed comfort- 
able accommodation, so that the owner 
should have pleasure in his trips and be 
tempted to prolong them, thus giving profit- 
able employment to his good crew. We 
do not know how they manage these things 
in America. We do not know whether 
yachting is a habit for a season, or taken 
up for the nonce, to astonish by some special 
feat and there an end, but we suspect that 
these three fast schooners are about as suit- _ 
ed to the ordinary business of locomotion 
under sail as racers are fitted to the work 
of roadsters. But we know we are open to 
retort, and that the American at Cowes in 
the season, seeing a whole fleet lying idly 
at moorings for days and weeks, or if under 
sail pottering to Southampton or Ports- 
mouth, may fairly ask, “Is this what you 
eall yachting?” And to the matches the 
same question may apply, even though the 
big name of Ocean match is given to the 
trip from the Thames round the corner to 
Harwich. Some of the clubs have, how- 
ever, lately improved their matches, and 
they will doubtless do more after this ex- 
ample of what Americans can do sporting 
in stormy mid-winter seas. More enter- 
prise wal not be amiss, and matches in 
smooth land-locked waters may give place 
to some bolder and longer race-courses ; 
but we should be sorry to see our yachts 
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made mere racing-machines, and adapted 
to nothing else. There will be something 
to learn, no doubt, from our present visitors 
as there was from the America; but im- 
provements in rig may consist with the 
wholesome sea-boat and habitable sea-home. 
And when we learn how it was that six 
poor fellows were washed out of the Fleet- 
wing, we may be reconciled to bulwarks to 
keep the men inboard, though at some sac- 
rifice of speed. It may have been, however, 
that the sea which swept the Fleetwing was 
irresistible, and would have had its victims 
notwithstanding any contrivance for their 
safety ; but still it would be well always to 
take the chance of safety. From the ac- 
count of Mr. Bennett we infer that the 
Henrietta had hardly any bulwark. All the 
better for speed certainly, but a safeguard 
the less for the men. 

‘And, apropos of the men, the manning 
was short of what might be expected for the 
oceasion. It was only the usual comple- 
ment of cutter yachts and hardly double 
the ordinary crews of schooners, which re- 
quire fewer hands than cutters. But con- 
sidering the work to be done, the vigilance 
and alacrity to be required of the watches, 
a man to every ten tons was a very mode- 
rate allowance, and the sufficiency must 
have depended on the excellence of the 
hands selected. 


From the Times, Dec. 27. 


Tue Americans have once more done a 
thing never attempted by any other people. 
They have set three pleasure yachts to race 
against each other at headlong speed across 
the broad and stormy ocean, from New York 
to Cowes, and, not content with the longest 
race, they have added to the daring feat by 
rewarding the victor with about the largest 
money prize ever proposed in such a con- 
test. The Henrietta, the Vesta, and the 
Fleetwing, started from New York at one, 
P.M. on the 11th instant, and the first of 
the three which arrived at Cowes was to 
receive a prize of $90,000, or no less than 
£18,000. The victory has been already 
won. At 5.40 P.M. on Christmas-day the 
Henrietta appeared off Cowes, having ac- 
complished the passage from New York in 
fourteen days, four hours, and forty minutes. 
What this means the reader will understand 
when we say that the quickest passage 
across the Atlantic ever yet made by a 
sailing vessel was only performed in thirteen 
days and eight hours. In fact, the voyage 
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would have been a fair one even for a pow- 
erful steamer. The umpire in the match 
left New York in the Scotia, and did not 
get here much tco soon to see the winner 
appear. The two rivals of the Henrietta 
were only a few hours behind her. 

No observer of American character will 
be surprised at the interest which this un- 
precedented contest excited on the other 
side of the Atlantic. For some days before 
the start, New York was alive with excite- ° 
ment, and the sensation was all the more 
intense from the very evenness of the match. 
It does not appear, indeed, that the Henri- 
eta was the favorite. Odds were laid at 
the last minute upon the Ves/a, though the 
beauty and promise of the other two were 
thought astonishing. There is only one cir- 
cumstance which may be supposed, perhaps, 
to explain the result. ‘“ ‘The eye of the 
master ” is a potent spell, and the owner of 
the Henrietta took passage in her himself. 
The Vesta and the Fleetwing were intrusted 
to their respective captains, while their own- 
ers remained in New York; but the Atlan- 
tic Cable will have completed the marvels 
of the story, and the issue of the race will 
have been known in America as soon as it 
was published here. 

A communication despatched from our 
Government to the United States Consul 
at Southampton is evidence not only of the 
interest taken in the event, but of the per- 
ilous character of the race itself. The Ficet- 
wing, it will be observed, had six of her 
crew swept off by a sea in mid passage. 
Admiral Pasley was directed by the author- 
ities to hold himself in readiness to offer the 
racing vessels the assistance of the dock- 
yard, and the compliment was deservedly 
paid not only to these representatives of a 
friendly and kindred people, but to the dar- 
ing spirit of adventure in which the match 
had been conceived and executed. There 
is, indeed, no other such match on record. 
Some of our own merchantmen have occa- 
sionally raced against each other from China 
to England, but these were large clipper 
ships striving to get a few hours’ start in the 
way of business. It was reserved for the 
Americans to send three yachts to doin the 
Atlantic what is usually done in the smooth 
waters of an inland sea, and to carry on a 
race of this kind, not for a few hours, but 
for a whole fortnight, through night and 
day. The success, however, of the Henrie(ta 
is as complete as that of the America a few 
years ago, and far more surprising. The 
America was simply an example of new 
— dexterously applied to shipbuild 
ing ; this ocean yacht race has brought high 
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national qualities into play, but in both cases 
the Americaps were true to their own pre- 
tensions and shot clear ahead of the Old 
World. 

The Americans have always, and natu- 
rally, been distinguished for shipbuilding and 
seamanship: They have set us the example 
in half a dozen new models, and they are 
pursuing the same course now, but we shall, 
perhaps, not be wrong in considering this 
ocean yacht race as expressive of another 
and more general spirit which has been re- 
marked for some time past as on the increase 
in the States. The Americans are fast be- 
coming a sporting people. They are estab- 
lishing races, and conducting them as they 
are conducted in the Old World. That irre-| 
sistible spirit which transfigures our whole | 
metropolitan population on the Derby Day | 
is rapidly develojfing itself on the other side | 
of the Atlantic, and we may expect before 
long to see all such sports as popular in 
America as they are here. We rejoice at| 
the sign. As it is our belief that national | 
character is substantially improved by such | 
pastimes, we are sincerely glad to find the 
Americans moving in that direction. They 
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have got all the qualities of sportsmen. 
They are adventurous, fearless, fond of 
excitement, persevering, and acute. What 
they can accomplish as well as design, this 
very yacht race shows. It is no slight thing 
for the owner of a pleasure-boat to bring 
her from one side of the Atlantic to the 
other in the depth of winter with such skill 
and rapidity that the passage could hardly 
be exceeded by strong and well-handled 
steamers. Probably few people expected to 
see the visitors so soon, but the public will 
certainly be pleased to hear that a suitable 
reception had been already designed, and 
that a grand entertainment will be given to 
the gentlemen on board the racing vessels 
on Monday next. We can have no feeling 
of jealousy insuch a matter as this. We 
will not say that Englishmen could not have 
accomplished such a race, but the idea would 
perhaps hardly have occurred to them. Its 
novelty and boldness are eminently charac- 
teristic of Americans, and they may depend 
upon it that they will lose nothing in this 
country of the credit to which such success 
entitles them. 





Tue Nestorians were the first Protestant ; 
Christians, and took their origin from Nesto- | 
rius, Patriarch of Constantinople, under Herac- 
lius, A. D. 431; but of course they are not iden- | 
tical in all respects with the Protestants of the | 
Church of England. A remnant of these peo- 
ple, numbering from 20,000 to 30,000, leading | 
a pastoral life, inhabit the plains and mountains 
of Oroomiah in the north of Persia. They are 
a very deserving race, and have avoided the 
superstitious opinions and practices that have | 
infected other Churches in the East. They} 
were frequently appointed by the Caliphs to the | 
government of cities, towns. and provinces, and | 
also at Court they often held the situation of | 


of the people at Bacup right. Bro. Jackson 
shd advise Bro. Ridel not to please the devil by 
preaching himself todeath. I sfill think, when 
the Methodists leave the Church of England, 
God will leave them. Every year more and 
more of the clergy are convinced of the truth, 
and grow well affected towards us. It would 
be contrary to all common-sense, as well as to 
good conscience, to make a separation now. 
— Iam, dear Sammy, your affectionate brother, 
“ J. WESLEY.” 





Dr. Forses Winstow has written a pam- 








scribes and physicians to the Caliphs, which | philet, published by Mr. Hardwicke, on ‘‘ Uncon- 
gave them great influence. | trollable Drunkenness considered as a Form of 
| Mental Disorder,” with suggestions for its 
| treatment, and for the organization of sanato- 
| ria for dipsomaniacs. 
THE reported desire of certainf{Methodists to | 

separate themselves from the Church has in- 
duced Mr. George Stevens to publish the fol- 
lowing interesting letter written by John Wes- 
ley in 1783. It is addressed to Wesley’s brother 
Samuel: —“ Dear Sammy,— You send me 
good news concerning the progress of the work 
of God in Coln Circuit. I should think, b. 
[Brother] Jackson or Sagar might set the heads 








A PHILADELPHIA paper publishes a letter 
from Thackeray to an American friend, dated 
“Neufchatel, Switzerland, July 21, 1853,” 
good-humouredly satirizing the manners of 
Americans on the Continent, but speaking in 
glowing terms of the United States generally. 








